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Editorial 





I N THE CURRENT national din over increasing elementary and high school 
enrollments and the need for more classrooms and teachers, the crisis facing 
teacher education instiutions tends to be obscured or ignored. 


Indeed, the pattern of drastically increased demands upon higher education 
institutions for the next decade and a half, projected upon the 70 per cent in- 
crease in the college age population which will transpire by 1970, has received too 
little attention. The teaching profession has a responsibility here. In the follow- 
ing state conferences for which Congress has appropriated funds, to consider the 
needs of education, the facts concerning the mounting burdens of higher educa- 
tion should be placed in proper perspective. 

To meet the future demands for qualified teachers for the public schools, 
will require that the 1954 production of teachers be almost doubled. Such an 
increase in the annual production of teachers is, of course, many years in the 
future. The best available evidence indicates that this cannot possibly happen 
until well into the 1960's, because college enrollments cannot increase sufficiently 
before that time. 

But the increased enrollments will come. In the meantime, the burden on 
teacher educating colleges will increase every year in proportion to the demand 
for new teachers. 


How is that possible? There are some 70,000 holders of emergency certificates 
who must, presumably, complete requirements for regular certification. There 
are additional thousands of former teachers and liberal arts graduates who must 
be provided with refresher or conversion work. These, added to the steady in- 
crease which will occur annually in pre-service teacher education enrollments, 
presage the ovewhelming of present teacher education facilities and staffs. 


Evidence is not conclusive that vigorous planning is being made to enable 
teacher educating colleges to assume the additional load. There are some bright 
spots, of course. New York and New Jersey are rebuilding their teachers colleges; 
California is creating new plants for its state colleges. But, in general, there seems 
to be a tendency to wait until teacher education facilities are bursting at the 
seams, as is the case with the public schools, before constructive action is taken. 


In the meantime, in some places, the public schools are able to recruit staff 
members from the teacher education institutions because of the relatively lower 
pay status in the latter. The teaching profession must become concerned with 
this problem of adequate facilities and staffs for higher education. It is peculiarly 
concerned with adequate support for the institutions, both public and private, 
from which its members are to be drawn. It would be less than wisdom to con- 
centrate upon the plight of the public schools, upon the need for enough new 
classrooms and enough qualified teachers, and overlook the source of the latter. 


It is hoped, therefore, that in every state, by whatever process is appropriate, 
certainly in the state conferences proposed by the President, that the profession 
will see to it that the expanding needs of teacher education get firm considera- 
tion; that it is made clear that, as critical as are the needs of the public schools, 
the needs of teacher education will be parallel and compelling ones. 


—T.M.S. 
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A Study of State Councils 


Sam P. Wiggins 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


1. PUBLIC education is primarily a 
state responsibility, then in many im- 
portant respects the improvement of 
teacher education must also depend 
upon state-level leadership and control. 
Within recent years there has been 
developing a widespread movement 
throughout the nation directed toward 
the cooperative improvement of teach- 
er education. One major vehicle for 
this movement has been that of state 
councils on teacher education. Al- 
though the council approach to improv- 
ing teacher education is still in its ad- 
olescence, now only about fifteen years 
old, the idea has caught on so success- 
fully that about thirty-six states are now 
organized for improving teacher edu- 
cation along the general lines of the 
Teacher Education Council idea. 

This new state-level movement in 
teacher education prompted the writer 
to make a recent study of the develop- 
ment, accomplishments, and current 
practices of the state teacher education 
council program in Georgia, one of the 
pioneer states in this movement.1 A 
less intensive study was made of other 
state programs to provide perspective 
for the one-state study and to explore 
the soundness of generalizing from the 
experiences of a single state. Some of 
the conclusions drawn from this study 
appeared to be relatively unique to the 
Georgia program. Others seemed to be 
more widespread in their implications. 
The following are observations and 


1“Georgia Teacher Education Councils and 
Pre-Service Education” (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation: George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1952). 





State councils on teacher education 
are, as the author remarks, “still in their 
adolescence,” but there can be no doubt 
that their influence has already been im- 
portant in improving the education of 
teachers. This article presents and dis- 
cusses nine observations and conclusions 
which have been drawn from Dr. Wig- 
gins’ comparative study of councils in a 
number of states. Readers who are al- 
ready familiar with the work of state 
councils should find this paper particu- 
larly interesting. Those who are un- 
familiar with the history and present 
status of councils may wish to consult 
a descriptive article in Volume II, pp. 
272-83, of the JOURNAL. 











conclusions which have been drawn 
from the study and from experiences 
connected with it which are believed to 
be significant for state programs gen- 
erally. Some of these conclusions may 
seem obvious; some may seem trivial. 
All of them are taken, however, from 
one or more situations in state pro- 
grams in which they have not been suf- 
ficiently obvious and have been by no 
means insignificant. 


Three Statements 


In order for these conclusions to be 
put in their proper setting, three brief 
statements need to be made regarding 
the nature of a state council on teach- 
er education. First, the council is an 
organization, not of individuals, but 
of agencies which are dedicated to the 
improvement of teacher education. The 
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council includes such professional agen- 
cies as the state department of educa- 
tion, institutions preparing teachers, 
and state units of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 


Secondly, the council has no legal 
authority for making changes regarding 
teacher certification or approval of 
teacher education programs. The coun- 
cil is purely an advisory organization. 
It may advise legal bodies regarding 

rofessional matters, and it may stimu- 
bate local effort in teacher education 
institutions throughout the state. 

Finally, activities of the council are 
determined by existing or anticipated 
problems in teacher education. It is 
not simply a professional society for 
the good of the “order.” 


Differences At the State Level 


I. The first observation from the study 
is that council organization from state 
to state may find its origin in quite 
different ways and with very different 
professional groups from state to state. 
State-level cooperative action does not 
need to spring from the initiative of 
any particular group. For example, the 
council idea was “hatched” in Georgia 
largely by members of the state depart- 
ment of education for the purpose of in- 
volving professional educators in a co- 
operative statewide study of certifica- 
tion problems and of teacher education 
programs. In a middle western state 
the department of education was vir- 
tually the last line of defense against 
becoming involved in joint planning 
with colleges engaged in the education 
of teachers, being suspicious perhaps of 
the motives of the colleges. In the lat- 
ter instance a small group, representing 
the Association for Student Teaching, 
took the initiative. The problem there 
of initial concern was over specificity 
of certification requirements and the 
de-emphasis of student teaching. 

It is significant to note that in no 
instance observed was there evidence 
that cooperative planning on the state 
level had resulted in unresolved con- 


flicts or in a lowering of standards. 
Changes have been consistently in the 
direction of raising professional stand- 
ards and away from a meticulous speci- 
ficity of requirements. Thus, any group 
or groups should feel secure in con- 
sidering such an approach so long as 
their interests are of an _ unselfish 
nature. 


Interstate Cooperation 


II. No state should attempt to be self- 
sufficient in developing its own teacher 
education program. The greatest prog- 
ress is achieved as individuals and 
groups learn to profit from the experi- 
ences and judgments of others, as well 
as from their own. Yet the emphasis 
on planning teacher education pro- 
grams at the state level has somehow 
slighted the opportunity to profit from 
the successes and failures of neighbor- 
ing states. One way of doing this would 
be that of inviting visitors from other 
states to consult on appropriate prob- 
lems. There seems to be in some states 
almost a taboo, however, against get- 
ting out-of-state assistance in intra-state 
problems as if this were a sign of weak- 
ness or professional inadequacy. It is 
sometimes helpful to see ourselves as 
others see us, particularly when “oth- 
ers” are carefully chosen with reference 
to state needs. Although there is no 
magic in out-of-state consultation, there 
is no particular reason for stopping at 
state boundaries on problems regional 
in nature, or at least similar from state 
to state. 

A second and more systematic way in 
which interstate cooperation could be 
realized would be for a national body, 
such as the Council for Cooperation in 
Teacher Education or the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, to encourage 


each state to prepare a brief annual or 
biennial digest of problems faced, ac- 
tivities engaged in, and evaluation of 
achievements. A periodic publication 
of this sort of material should encour- 
age states to be less self-contained in 
their efforts. An up-to-date handbook 
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that is alive with tested ideas ought to 
prove quite useful. 


Representation 


III. There should be a continous exam- 
ination of representation in the teach- 
er education council. The size and na- 
ture of representation in the council 
is one of the persistent problems con- 
nected inevitably with it. The first Na- 
tional Clinic on Teacher Education was 
held in Atlanta, Georgia in November, 
1946. Various aspects of the Georgia 
Teacher Education Council were evalu- 
ated by this national group. In the 
list of recommendations to Georgia 
some members of the Clinic felt that the 
Council was already too large for effec- 
tive work; others advocated enlarging 
it still further. 


Although the final decision needs to 
be reached in terms of local conditions, 
three types of working groups should 
probably make up the council's opera- 
tion. The principal group should, of 
course, be comprised of official repre- 
sentatives of all teacher education agen- 
cies in the state. However, this total 
representation tends to be large and 
somewhat unwieldy. Therefore, a rep- 
resentative steering committee or execu- 
tive committee should be formed to 
give structure to the work of the total 
council. This committee should not be 
formed on the basis of a_ balance-of- 
power idea but should consist of in- 
dividuals, without reference to the 
agency they represent, who are willing 
and able to see the difference between 
central problems in teacher education 
and the problems of mechanics in get- 
ing organized to work on them—‘“co- 
operative expediters” if you please. 
These people should have the ability 
to minimize their personal biases and 
to set up ways of working together in 
the state which can make state-wide de- 
liberations and activities both purpose- 
ful and rewarding. 

The third group should be the largest 
of them all and changing in personnel 
rather frequently. This group, selected 


* for assistance of a special nature, should 


consist of all those people, in addition 
to official representatives to the council, 
who can make significant contributions 
in terms of the problems which the 
council has identified and is attempting 
to solve. 


Long-Term and Immediate Goals 


IV. State programs need to be examined 
constantly both as to their long-term 
and their immediate goals. There is al- 
ways the lurking danger that a council 
will over-extend its breadth of opera- 
tion, spreading its energies too thin and 
do a superficial job all along the line. 
There is likewise the danger that the 
energies of the council will over-extend 
with reference to depth of a particular 
activity. We have to guard against 
working ourselves silly over such things 
as the mechanics of certification or, in 
the other direction, an uncritical cru- 
sade for quantitative increases in direct 
experiences in teacher education with- 
out reference to the quality, purpose 
and appropriateness of these experi- 
ences. 

A slightly different way of making 
the same point would be to emphasize 
that it is likely to be a short-sighted 
policy to set up new problems or new 
themes for action each year. Although 
flexibility of organization and opera- 
tion is essential, if this be achieved at 
the expense of continuity of effort, then 
this flexibility is defeating the purpose 
for which it should be preserved. 


Total Job 


V. The council should demonstrate an 
awareness that teacher education in- 
volves a total job by a total college or 
university faculty. We professional edu- 
cators are frequently vulnerable on two 
counts in this connection. We tend to 
think of “cooperative study” with other 
faculty members as a process of convert- 
ing them to our way of thinking. Dif- 
fering views stem in large measure from 
varying experiences and from different 
goals. Right is not on one side, and 
wrong on the other. Cooperative study 
is not a matter of selling one’s point of 
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view, but rather of pooling intelligence 
and finding the appropriate roles for 
all faculty members in achieving com- 
mon or at least compatible basic ob- 
jectives. 
Need For Research 

VI. A basic need exists for research ac- 
tivities in conjunction with the work 
of the council. There has been a de- 
plorable neglect of research as a means 
of improving state teacher education 
programs. There is no way and there 
should be no desire to rule out value 
judgments in cooperative planning and 
action. Opinions involving value judg- 
ments as they do, however, should come 
increasingly to be based upon pertinent 
factual data. 

The type of research needed in a 
given state at a given time, of course, 
cannot be determined except in its own 
setting. However, basic research, ap- 
= or utilitarian research, and what 

as come to be known as action re- 
search, all have an integral function in 
the work of the teacher educational 
council. For example, we may be pre- 
paring teachers to do a job in situations 
which do not actually exist. This may 
be the third of three jobs we ought to 
help future teachers learn to do. Fact- 
finding should help us prepare teachers 
for this ideal situation but for two prior 
tasks as well: (1) adjusting dynamically 
to the school and community's existing 
culture. It is necessary to adjust to or 
be accepted in a given school—to over- 
come being a “stranger”—before in- 
dividual teachers can do the job they 
really would like to do.~The second 
job is that of being an agent for demo- 
cratic change, making the transition 
from conditions then pertaining to those 
in which teachers can do their best 
work. Many facts need to be discovered 
on local and regional levels to help pre- 
pare teachers for these three aspects or 
phases of successful teaching. Other- 
wise we may be preparing teachers for 
becoming first-class reactionaries—get- 
ting burned by misapplied theory. We 
need research, among many other 
things, to see what happens to begin- 


ning teachers so that we can discover 
implications for pre-service and in-serv- 
ice teacher education. 


Public Relations 


VII. No teacher education council 
can reach its maximum effectiveness 
without an excellent public relations 
program. This program has three sig- 
nificant facets. The principal one is 
that of doing a good job in teacher 
education, but this is not enough. It is 
important that non-technical progress 
reports be publicized both on local and 
state levels so that the work of these 
professional groups will not be shroud- 
ed in mystery. Finally, it is important 
to involve citizens in various aspects of 
council activities when these activities 
are of such a nature that selected citi- 
zens can make genuine contributions. 
The work of the teacher education 
council is a matter of public interest, 
and it is essential that the public be 
kept informed or directly involved 
from time to time. Otherwise the citi- 
zenry will be, on critical occasions, 
sadly misinformed and understandably 
apathetic or even hostile toward worth- 
while changes in teaching and teacher 
education. 


At the Local Level 


VIII. The state teacher education 
council must recognize that action in 
improving teacher education, in the 
last analysis, must be a local affair. 
State programs generally have two un- 
derlying purposes. These purposes are 
inseparable in some respects but must 
be separated for convenience for groups 
to work most effectively. The first pur- 
pose is that of broadening general in- 
sights and raising aspirations relating 
to good teacher education programs. 
The second is that of taking definite 
and specific action which will tend to 
insure the genuine improvement of 
programs currently in operation. The 
evidences of chaos resulting when these 
two purposes are thrown out of proper 
relationship to each other are not diffi- 


cult to locate. The tendency is too fre- ° 
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quently apparent in state programs to 
back away from the action phase on 


the local level which should follow 
appropriate study and planning for 
change by state-level groups. We fool 
only ourselves, if we do even that, when 
we continue to place emphasis upon 
state-level deliberations when the need 
is apparent for a shifting of gears to 
concerted action on the college-com- 
munity level. 


Positive Approach 


IX. The council needs to avoid 
over-magnifying problems or inventing 
problems that do not exist. This point 
can be well illustrated by a Southern 
state which set a good example in this 
respect. As the state teacher education 
council was being formed the question 
was raised as to whether the council 
should be interracial or whether there 
should be separate councils for white 
and Negro agencies. The feeling was 
expressed that there would be no prob- 
lem with interracial meetings unless 
the problem was created within or ad- 
vertised by the professional groups 
themselves. As it turned out, the coun- 
cil began as a single interracial council, 


and no serious questions have been 
raised about the matter to the present 
date. Numerous examples could be 
cited of cases in which problems were 
created because they loomed very large 
in the minds of individuals or small 
groups within the total organization. 

The several points made above can- 
not have the full meaning out of con- 
text that they would have within it. 
However, all of these points suggest 
areas in which mistakes have been 
made that we need to try to avoid. 
Finally, there is a kind of intangible 
factor in the work of state teacher edu- 
cation councils that could be called 
optimism. It could be called enthusi- 
asm. It could be called morale. Yet 
none of these words quite conveys the 
idea. The idea might best be summed 
up by borrowing a motto which charac- 
terizes the successful teacher education 
council. That motto is this: “The dif- 
ficult we do right away; the impossible 
takes a little longer.” This esprit de 
corps, or whatever it may be called, is 
built upon a definiteness and signifi- 
cance of purposes arrived at through 
fact finding and consensus, and upon 
reasonable assurances of success in at- 
taining them. 





Some of our current concepts of education have created a burden of impossible ex- 


pectation. Pursuing slogans, we expect miracles. If the divorce rate goes up, we blame 


the schools and insist on the inauguration of courses on family life. If the automobile 


accident rate increases, we call for courses in driver education. We expect the schools to 


improve labor relations, eliminate slums, and lift industrial production. If our soldiers are 
tortured and brainwashed by the Communists and if a few of them adopt their ideology, 
we call for the teaching of more history. We are pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp. No educa- 


tional program can secure great results without great potentialities in the classroom. 


—William G. Carr 








Characteristics of Permit Teachers 


Wilbur Young, Merrill T. Eaton, 
and 
Beeman N. Phillips 


Indiana State Department of Public Instruction 


Ms: educators agree that there 


never has been an oversupply of fully 
qualified teachers in our schools. At 
present a critical shortage of qualified 
teachers exists and available evidence 
indicates that serious shortages may 
continue for a decade. The present 
shortage is critical at the elementary 
school level, but serious shortages have 
already occurred in several high school 
areas. With increased enrollments cer- 
tain for the next several years, the high 
school situation may become acute. 

One method of relieving this short- 
age has been the issuance of emergency 
permits to individuals meeting certain 
state requirements but unable to quali- 
fy for a regular license. In order to 
keep the schools open it has been neces- 
sary, in some instances, to issue per- 
mits to individuals who do not meet 
the requirements for obtaining even a 

rmit. 

Educationally, it is important to 
know something about the professional 
and personal characteristics of the per- 
mit teacher. This is necessary in order 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the per- 
mit teacher in relieving the shortage of 
fully qualified teachers. 

Very little is known about the profes- 
sional and personal backgrounds of the 
thousands of emergency permit teach- 
ers in this country. The North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in a study of supply and de- 
mand for teachers concluded that au- 
thorities in state departments do not 


actually know what types and amounts 
of professional preparation lie back of 
the thousands of emergency permits 
now in force." 

The purpose of this study was to 
gather and interpret information on the 
number, teaching status, professional 
preparation, age, and teaching experi- 
ence of the emergency permit teachers 
in the state of Indiana during 1953-54. 


Number of Permits 


The number and percentages of 
teachers on emergency permits during 
the past ten school years in Indiana is 
shown in Table I. 


TABLE 1. NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 
PerRMIts IssUED DuRING PAst TEN 
ScHOOL YEARS IN INDIANA 











All Permit 

Year teachers teachers Percent 
1944-45 21,018 2,201 10.5 
1945-46 21,408 2,793 13.0 
1946-47 21,717 2,773 128 
1947-48 22,125 2,541 11.5 
1948-49 22,583 2,434 10.7 
1949-50 23,418 2,326 9.5 
1950-51 24,092 2,086 8.7 
1951-52 24,946 1,938 78 
1952-53 25,500° 2,100 8.2 
1953-54 26,766 2,500* 9.4 
*Estimated 








1North Central Assoc. of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools, “The 1947 Study of Demand for 
Teachers,” North Central Assoc. Quar. 22: 248- 
259; 1947. 
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The largest number of permits were 
issued in 1945-46, but the number 
issued decreased steadily, and in 1951- 
52 there were only 1,938 permits issued. 
Since then, there has been an upward 
trend, and this year it is estimated that 
2,500 permits will issued. One can 
only speculate as to whether or not this 
trend will reach the heights of 1945-46. 

It can also be seen from Table | that, 
although there was a steady increase in 
the number of teachers, there was a 
steady decrease in the proportion of 
those teachers on permits. Thirteen 
per cent of all teachers in 1945-46 were 
on permits, while only 7.8 per cent were 
on permits in 1951-52. 

The evidence indicates that the 
teacher shortage is not so acute now as 
it was five to ten years ago, but the con- 
tinuing rapid increase in elementary 
enrollment may create an alarming 
shortage of qualified teachers in the 
near future. 


Teaching Status 


Permit teachers were unevenly dis- 
tributed between urban and rural 
schools. Although more than half of 
the enrollment is in city and town 
schools, 82 per cent of the permit teach- 
ers were in township schools. 


Elementary schools absorbed 68 per 
cent of all permit teachers, while 23 per 
cent were absorbed in _ secondary 
schools. The remaining 9 per cent 
taught home-bound children and vet- 
erans in on-the-farm training, or were 
school nurses, substitute teachers, or at- 
tendance officers. 


Professional Preparation 


About half of the teachers on per- 
mits had no other license. Thirty-six 
per cent had a high school license and 
were teaching in elementary school or 
were teaching a subject not covered by 
their license. The remaining 12 per 
cent either had an out-of-state license 
or an elementary license. 


Sixty-five per cent of the permit 


teachers had a Bachelor’s degree, but 
13 per cent had less than two years of 
college. Although 65 per cent had a 
Bachelor’s degree, only 41 per cent had 
a regular license. The remaining 24 
per cent had their Bachelor’s degree in 
a field other than education. This seems 
to indicate that educators in Indiana 
have done a rather successful job of 
recruiting individuals from the ranks 
of other professions. About half of 
those with secondary licenses needed a 
permit to teach in elementary school 
and the rest needed a permit to teach a 
subject not covered by their license. 


Age and Teaching Experience 
The age distribution of the permit 
teachers in Indiana is shown in Table 
2, 


TaBLeE 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
oF AGEs OF PERMIT TEACHERS 











IN INDIANA 
Age Men Women Total 
20-24 6.1 9.9 8.9 
25-29 28.4 17.5 20.4 
30-39 $9.2 16.6 22.6 
40-49 10.8 24.1 20.6 
50-59 115 26.8 22.8 
60-69 3.8 5.0 4.7 








Table 2 reveals that women permit 
teachers were older than men permit 
teachers. While only 25 per cent of the 
men were over 29 years old, more than 
50 per cent of the women were in that 
age category. The median ages for men 
and women were 34 and 41, respectively. 

About 60 per cent of the men and 67 
per cent of the women in the 20-29 age 
group were teaching in elementary 
schools. For the 30-69 age group, 53 
per cent of the men and 76 per cent of 
the women were in elementary schools. 
This indicates that the older women 
and the younger men were concentrated 
in elementary schools. 

The number of years experience of 
permit teachers in Indiana is shown in 
Table 3. 
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Taste 3%. Percentrace DIsTRIBUTION 
or YEARS OF EXPERIENCE OF PERMIT 
‘TEACHERS IN INDIANA 











Years of experience Men Women 

0 19.7 13.2 

1 15.8 10.3 

2 13.7 6.6 

3 8.2 6.7 

4 6.5 5.9 

5-9 16.9 24.5 

10-14 8.9 19.4 

15-19 3.5 7.3 

20 or more 6.8 6.1 








From Table $ it can be seen that the 
women had more teaching experience 
than the men. Over half of the women 
had at least five years of experience, 
whereas about one-third of the men had 
that much experience. On the other 
hand, 20 per cent of the men and 13 
per cent of the women had no previous 
teaching experience. Men had an aver- 
age (median) of two years of experi- 
ence and women had an average of five 
years. 

A comparison of Tables 2 and $ re- 
veals that the average man was 34 years 
old and had two years of teaching ex- 
perience. The average woman was 41 
years old and had five years of teaching 
experience. It appears, therefore, that 
many permit teachers have taught only 
sporadically since leaving college. This 
is particularly evident for the women. 
The average woman, for instance, if 
she had taught every year would have 
approximately twenty years of experi- 
ence. 


Summary 

The main findings of this study were: 

1. There is a smaller proportion of 
the teachers of Indiana on permits now 
than there was five to ten years ago. 
This indicates that the teacher shortage 
is not so acute now as it was then. 

2. Almost three-fourths of the per- 
mit teachers are in elementary schools. 
Those that are in secondary schools 
are concentrated in girls’ physical edu- 
cation, physical science, language arts, 
and library science. 

3. Half of the permit teachers had 
no other valid license. Those with high 
school licenses were teaching in ele- 
mentary school or a subject not covered 
by their license. 

4. Sixty-five per cent had a Bach- 
elor’s degree, but only 41 per cent had 
a regular license. The remaining 24 
a4 cent had a Bachelor’s degree in a 

eld other than education and were 
teaching on a permit. These individ- 
uals were from the ranks of other pro- 
fessions. 

5. Half of those with secondary li- 
censes were teaching in elementary 
schools. The other half were teaching 
in high school. 

6. The average permit teacher was 
39 years old. The average man was 34 
and the average woman was 41. The 
older women and younger men were 
more likely to be teaching in element- 
ary schools than secondary schools. 

7. The average man had two years 
of ye and the average woman 
had five years. Many permit teachers 
had taught irregularly in the public 
schools. 
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The Evolution of Teachers’ Workshops 


Leander L. Boykin 
Southern University 


\X HILE some kind of in-service 


education for teachers probably origi- 
nated in the early beginning of the 
teaching profession, the first organized 
effort to improve teachers in service 
perhaps began in 1839 when Henry Bar- 
nard established the practice of holding 
teachers’ institutes in Connecticut.! The 
main purposes of the institute as origi- 
nally organized were to impart useful 
information; to develop teacher power 
through presenting to teachers in at- 
tendance a knowledge of subject mat- 
ter by showing them how to organize 
and arrange in logical order the knowl- 
edge to be taught; to give them some 
understanding of mental processes and 
teaching precedures; and to set forth 
the essentials of proper school organiza- 
tion and management.? 

In 1883, the first teachers’ reading 
circle was organized in Ohio. Through 
such circles, “thousands of teachers were 
induced to read and study carefully 
selected professional books. . . . The 
reading circle helped many teachers 
who had not had professional training 
to become acquainted with and keep 
abreast of sound educational thought.” 

About 1868, the possibilities of the 
summer school were recognized as a 
means of in-service education of teach- 
ers. Harvard University was the pi- 
oneer, but such institutions as the uni- 
sities of Wisconsin, Indiana, and 
Chicago gave definite impetus to the 


1C, J. Anderson and I. Jewell Simpson, The 
Supervision of Rural Schools. (New York: Ap- 
pleton Century Co., 1932), p. 374-397. 

2Ellwood P. Cubberley, State School Admin- 
istration. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1927), p. 670. 

8Ibid., p. 675. 


movement, especially in the Middle 
West.* 

The great demand for teachers to 
staff rural schools led to a nation-wide 
conference to consider the problem 
under the sponsorship of the United 
States Office of Education. This con- 
ference was attended by delegates from 
all sections of the country and was held 
in the city of Chicago in 1914. A sec- 
ond conference was held in Nashville, 
Tennessee in 1915. This conference 
was of even more importance in uniting, 
encouraging, and stimulating efforts to 
train rural teachers of whom some 95,- 
000 were needed annually to fill the 
ranks of those abandoning the profes- 
sion or leaving rural schools for more 
attractive city and town positions. 
While some satisfactory results were 
achieved in organizing special courses 
for the training of rural teachers in 
normal schools, county-training schools, 
and regular high schools, many edu- 
cators felt that the task of re-directing 
the rural schools, depended largely on 
the teachers already in the profession 
and urged that all possible means be 
utilized to assist them to become more 
efficient in rural leadership and in class- 
room teaching techniques. As a result, 
there was organized the National Rural 
Teachers’ Reading Circle at the Na- 
tional Education Association meeting 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1914.5 

About the same time as efforts were 
being put forth to train teachers for 
rural schools, attempts were also being 
made to improve teachers’ institutes, 
which as one author states at one and 
the same time served (1) as a profes- 


4Anderson and Simpson, op. cit., p. 676-677. 

5Harold W. Fought, The Rural Teacher and 
His Work (New York: Macmillan Co., 1919), 
p. 100-114. 
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sional training school for teachers, (2) 
as a teachers’ meeting in which the ap- 
pointed authorities acquainted the 
teachers with the educational policies 
of the state or country, and with what 
is new and inspiring in educational 
thought, and (3) teachers’ conventions 
or associations, whose purpose was 
largely social.® 

This omnibus type of institute was 
gradually replaced ™ teachers’ associa- 
tions and teachers’ meetings during the 
early 1920's. As media for in-service ed- 
ucation, teachers’ meetings were of va- 
rious kinds and were —— roughly 
as follows: (1) general faculty meetings 
attended by all the teachers in a build- 
ing or district; (2) inter-grade meetings 
attended by the teachers of two or 
three adjacent grades; (3) grade meet- 
ings attended by the teachers working 
in one grade only; (4) meetings of 
teachers of special subjects.? 

As teachers’ associations tended to be- 
come more concerned with problems of 
teacher and pupil welfare rather than 
with the improvement of the teaching 
process, teacher conferences became a 
vital part of the in-service education 
program. 

The work conference, instructional 
conference, orientation conference, and 
institutional conference are all em- 
ployed as in-service educational media 
for teachers.® 

To these must now be added the 
“workshop” which is probably the most 
recent and widely used means for the 
in-service education of teachers and 
other school personnel. 

While the term “workshop” appears 
to have originated about 1936, the 
germ of the idea appears to have ap- 
peared much earlier. 


6Quoted by William H. Burton in Super- 
vision and the Improvement of Instruction, 
from Reudiger. United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin No. 3, 1911, p. $2. 

TWilliam H. Burton, Supervision and the 
Improvement of Instruction (New York: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1922), p. 332. 

8Hugh B. Wood, “Oregon's In-Service Pro- 
gram,” Educational Leadership, 6:435-437, 
April, 1949. 
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According to Strayer, many features 
now considered a part of the workshop 
idea were actually found among the 
transformed or revised institutes. Writ- 
ing in 1913, he states: 


Institutes were once looked upon as 
places where teachers came to be enter- 
tained, or possibly to be inspired. There 
was a time when the best institutes were 
conducted on the “pouring on” plan. A lec- 
turer, or several lecturers, dispensed the 
truth and teachers sat in their places, sup- 
posedly drinking deep draughts from their 
fountains of wisdom. It is strange that all 
of the theory of teaching which was dis- 
pensed did not suggest the manner of con- 
ducting the institute was wrong. In our 
best institutes today teachers participate in 
discussion, study and recite from books, un- 
dertake the revision or organization of 
courses of study in cooperation with their 
supervisors; in short, the institute has be- 
come a school for professional study. In 
such an institute, as in teachers’ meetings, 
those who come with real problems, anx- 
ious to get help, find the week or two all 
too short. A group of teachers anxious to 
grow professionally can, in most Cases, 
secure the cooperation of supervisors in 
transforming an institute which is organized 
on the old basis.9 


Kandel believes that the workshop 
emerged as educators sought ways and 
means to make more practical their 
formal lecture to adapt college in- 
struction to the changing needs and de- 
mands of the times, and to convince 
teachers that they were workers and 
not intellectuals. 

Kandel summarized the development 
of the workshop thus: 

There was a time in institutions of 
higher learning when students and instruc- 
tors came together for what was known as 
“practica” to distinguish them from lecture 
courses and emphasize the practical nature 
of the study on which they were engaged. 
For some reason “practica” disappeared and 
were replaced by seminars. But these had 
too much the flavor of the kind of research 
done in German universities; they were 
too much concerned with narrow phases of 
scholarship which generally had no bearing 


%George D. Strayer, Brief Course in the 
Teaching Process (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1913), p. 230. 
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on life problems. For a brief flicker of 
pedagogical time, it looked as though the 
term laboratory was to be accepted. Cur- 
riculum laboratories were established, but 
did not seem to find favor. Activities were 
occupying the center of the stage; activity 
schools were appearing; teacher, therefore, 
had to become active. At approximately 
the same time efforts were being made to 
convince teachers that they too were work- 
ers. Practica, seminars and laboratories re- 
ceded into the background and the “work- 
shop” was born with a wealthy foundation 
as godparents.10 


Most authorities agree, however, that 
the term “workshop” as currently used 
in educational literature is an out- 
growth of the work of the several com- 
missions of the Progressive Education 
Association. 

For several years prior to 1936 the 
Commission on the Relation of School 
and College of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, headed by Professor 
Wilford M. Aiken and working under 
grants from two of the larger founda- 
tions, had been holding annual con- 
ferences of school heads and teachers 
from the thirty schools participating in 
the eight-year study of school-college re- 
lationships. In these conferences, which 
usually continued for several days, 
members of the staffs of the schools ex- 
changed their varied experiences in try- 
ing to work out a significant program 
in secondary education. These meet- 
ings proved exceedingly valuable, but 
they were not enough. When the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of the 
Secondary School Curriculum started to 
develop its materials and the Adoles- 
cent Study began exploring the normal 
needs of normal youth as the basis for 
educational programs, with the “Evalu- 
ation Staff” searching into new kinds of 
measurement in which the aims and 
purposes of individual schools were the 
determining factor in evaluating re- 
sults, a more intensive plan of in-service 
study for teachers was found necessary. 


10L. L. Kandel, “In-Service Education, Its 
Modern Design,” School and Society, 53:634. 


In the summer of 1936, accordingly, 
the two commissions jointly conducted 
a six-weeks seminar at Ohio State Uni- 
versity wherein teachers in science and 
mathematics from the thirty schools 
divided their time between the curric- 
ulum and evaluation. This direct ac- 
cess to research findings and consulta- 
tion with specialists proved so helpful 
that it was decided to expand the idea 
the following summer, and in 1937 a 
“workshop” was held at Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville, New York, 
the leadership being furnished by three 
commissions of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association—The Commission on 
the Relations of School and College, 
the Commission on the Secondary 
School Curriculum including the Ad- 
olescent Study, and the Commission on 
Human Relations, with assistance also 
from the Commission on Intercultural 
Education." 

So pronounced was the success of the 
Sarah Lawrence Workshop of 1937, and 
so likely did it seem that a new way had 
been indicated for in-service education 
of teachers, that resources were sought 
and obtained for a more ambitious pro- 
gram in 1938. With funds provided by 
the General Education Board, two 
summer workshops were set up—the 
Eastern Workshop at Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bornxville, New York; and the 
Rocky Mountain Workshop, located at 
Mills College, Oakland, California. 

Since its inception in 1937, the work- 
shop idea has gained wide acceptance 
and use as a means for the in-service 
education of teachers. Used in many 
different ways, in many different set- 
tings, and for many different purposes, 
workshops have many potentialities for 
future use if the evils and abuses that 
now characterize them can be elimi- 
nated. 


11For a complete discussion of the develop- 
ment of the workshop see: Kenneth L. Heaton, 
Williams G. Camp and Paul B. Diederick, 
Professional Education for Experienced Teach- 
ers. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1940.) 





A Study of Five-Year Programs 


Mother Elizabeth Boyter 
San Francisco College for Women 


D EMOGRAPHIC studies show con- 
clusively the demand for an increased 
number of secondary-school teachers 
during the 1950 decade. Together with 
this demand is a growing recognition 
on the part of those within the profes- 
sion and the lay public that teachers 
should be professionally educated per- 
sons. 


In the light of this need for both 
more and better teachers many educa- 
tors and important national groups 
have concluded that standards must 
kept high and that four years of post- 
high-school preparation for the sec- 
pndary-school teacher are inadequate. 
They have further recommended that a 
five-year integrated program based on 
a sound philosophy of teacher-educa- 
‘ion be required. 

The District of Columbia and four 
states, Arizona, California, New York, 
and Washington have taken the lead in 
requiring five years of college study for 
certification of secondary-school teach- 
ers. 

The probability that a five-year re- 
uirement will become standard prac- 
tice throughout the United States sug- 
gests a need for analyzing current five- 
year programs in order to provide in- 
telligent leadership and guidance for 
the development of future programs. 

For this purpose a survey of the 
scope, design, and effectiveness of five- 
year programs was undertaken at Stan- 
ford University with the assistance of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 

A basic assumption made at the out- 
set of the study was that the knowledge, 
judgments, and — of staff mem- 

rs working in these programs consti- 
tute a significant means for accomplish- 
ing the purpose of the investigation. 
Therefore, descriptions, evaluative com- 





This article is a report and anal- 
ysis of a survey of five-year teacher 
education programs in forty-two 
institutions. The author discusses 
commendable practices in pro- 
grams now in existence and lists 
implications of the survey for pro- 
grams which may be developed in 
the future. 











ments, and ratings of five-year programs 
were obtained by means of a self- 
appraisal schedule. This schedule was 
adapted from the Accreditation Sched- 
ule of the California Joint Committee. 

The survey comprised those institu- 
tions which prepare secondary-school 
teachers in the District of Columbia, 
Arizona, California, New York, and 
Washington. The forty-two of the 
fifty-six institutions which completed 
and returned the schedule are listed at 
the end of this article. 

From an analysis of the data received, 
a statement of commendable practices, 
general observations, and implications 
for the development of future five-year 
programs are presented below. 


Commendable Practices 


Commendable practices are defined 
for the purposes of this study to be 
those practices judged theoretically 
sound by writers in the field, those 
practices which have proved effective in 
current five-year ——- as appraised 
by respective staff members, and those 
gn steps of improvement offered 

y respondents and considered by them 
as desirable. 

Selective Admission and Retention. 
—Committees on Admission use exist- 
ing empirical evidence along with hy- 
pothetical criteria for the selection of 
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teacher candidates. The prospective 
teacher, therefore, should be: intelli- 
gent, socially adjusted, attractive in 
personality, interested in youth, healthy 
and energetic, proficient in the use of 
the communication arts, and a good 
specimen of our democratic society. 

Admission committees use a variety 
of subjective and objective means of 
collecting data for initial selection and 
for continued selection at regular yearly 
intervals. 

The institutions provide for early 
initial selection—to take place in the 
freshman or sophomore year—recruit- 
ing teacher candidates of high caliber 
by a well organized personnel and guid- 
ance program and by a system whereby 
the prospective teacher enrolls in both 
the liberal arts department and the 
education department. 

Committees on Admission study and 
evaluate their programs regularly and 
take action to remedy deficiencies as 
they are brought to light. 

General Education.—Organizational 
practices worthy of imitation in pro- 
grams of general education are: a four- 
year sequence of general education with 
major emphasis in the first two years, a 
core pattern of requirements plus a 
counseling approach with regard to 
electives, a divisional rather than a de- 
partmental organization. 

With regard to the content of gen- 
eral education, an integrating core of 
courses in philosophy, religion, or an 
equivalent with a proportionate recog- 
nition of literature, the social sciences, 
language, science, and the arts is laud- 
able. 

Some areas in the program of general 
education are more adequately present- 
ed and planned by committees, others 
by individuals. 

Also considered commendable is the 
continuous study and evaluation of 

ractices as a method of improving of- 
sere and as an in-service education 
project. 

Professional Sequence.—In respect to 
the organization of classes first courses 
in the sequence are offered in the 
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sophomore or junior year, methods and 
observation courses are given prior to 
student teaching, and a synthesizing 
seminar is required as a culminating 
experience. 

A variety of appropriate experiences 
is offered in effective programs and a 
functional approach is used to provide 
for the integration of theory and prac- 
tice. 

Close cooperation among members 
of the education department, the aca- 
demic departments, and the laboratory 
school is maintained by encouraging a 
teacher-education point of view through 
joint appointments, frequent meetings, 
and cooperative studies. 

Student Teaching. —A short period 
of student teaching while taking 
courses at the college and a minimum 
of one full quarter of extra-mural ex- 
perience are required of prospective 
teachers. 

Appropriate teaching aids are pro- 
vided in the laboratory school, and ex- 
periences provided are as extensive and 
varied as those of a modern teacher de- 
voted to his calling. The student 
teacher has access to the advice of the 
resident teacher, college supervisor, and 
major field specialist. Definite mea- 
sures are taken that all involved in the 
program understand and appreciate the 
ojectives of the college’s program. 

Academic Teaching Major Prepara- 
tion.—Subject matter specialists are not 
only expert in their particular field but 
they have had experience in the sec- 
ondary-school; they are familiar with 
basic theories of learning; they demon- 
strate these theories and the best meth- 
ods of instruction in their teaching, and 
they are genuinely interested in pros- 
pective teachers and their problems. 

The content of courses in major and 
minor fields is broad, scholarly, and at 
the same time related to what is to be 
taught in the secondary-school. The 
future teacher receives practical expe- 
riences in adapting his scholarly mas- 
tery of the subject matter to the needs 
of adolescents in the secondary-school. 

Systematic procedures are established 
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for securing and maintaining mutual 
understanding and cooperation among 
staff members of the academic depart- 
ments, the education department, and 
the laboratory school. 

Continued study of existing pro- 
grams followed by constructive action 
is a major activity of all faculty mem- 
bers who share in the education of 
teachers. 

These commendable practices are 
offered as a possible guide to those who 
are planning or revising five-year pro- 
grams. Of necessity such practices need 
to be adapted and applied to individ- 
ual institutions rather than imitated in 
toto. 


General Observations and 
Implications 


There are certain general observa- 
tions regarding weaknesses in current 
programs which emerge from a careful 
analysis of the data. From these obser- 
vations a number of implications may 
be drawn, implications which may serve 
as guiding principles. 

1. It may be concluded from the 
totality of data collected that most of 
the programs studied are in reality 
three- or four-year liberal arts programs 
with the added year or two of profes- 
sional education, rather than an inte- 
grated five-year uence based on a 
sound philosophy of teacher education. 

2. A weakness which stands out 
among all others and which may be 
drawn from every part of this study is 
the need for securing the understand- 
ing, appreciation, vital interest, and 
full cooperation of all the persons in- 
volved in the task of preparing compe- 
tent teachers. This task of preparing 
secondary-school teachers necessarily en- 
gages a wide range of university per- 
sonnel, comprising staff members from 
the divisions of education, areas in 
general education, the academic major 
subjects, and the resident teachers of 
the laboratory schools. 


3. The failure to correlate theory 
and practice is an acknowledged weak- 
ness In most programs studied. 


4. Insufficient provision is made for 
candidates actively to participate in 
community activities so necessary in the 
training of competent teachers. 

From the above over-all observations 
the following principles are suggested: 

1. Institutions should jointly partici- 
pate in long-term studies to discover 
the traits essential for success in 
teaching. 

2. Within an institution all persons 
involved in the education of teachers 
should contribute to the construction 
of a definition of teaching competence 
which should serve as a basis on which 
to formulate the specific functions of an 
integrated sequential five-year program 
for secondary-school teachers of aca- 
demic subjects. 

3. These same persons should jointly 
relate these functions to specific courses 
and experiences to be provided and 
allocate responsibility of performing 
these functions among themselves, in 
order to prevent overlapping and 
secure the desired outcome. In this way 
each staff member concerned would be 
alert to his particular role of relating 
his course objectives to the program as 
a whole. 

4. Every effort should be made to 
insure that the prospective teacher un- 
derstands and appreciates the standard 
of competence toward which he is 
working and how each course or expe- 
rience may help him to develop it. 

The student then will know not only 
what is expected of him and how it is 
to be achieved, but he ought also trans- 
fer this principle of relating methods 
and content to the objectives of the 
over-all program—an experience which 
will be of considerable value to him as 
a teacher. 

5. Since it is an established fact that 
nothing is as pedagogically efficacious 
as example, each instructor under 
whom the teacher candidate studies is 
expected to be himself a competent 
teacher. 

6. Course content and activities 
should be studied in the light of the 
objectives to be achieved and selected 
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to ensure a close correlation between 
theory and practice. 

7. The entire program can be im- 
proved and enriched greatly by provid- 
ing early and more frequent contact 
with youth groups and activities and 
provision for participation in commu- 
nity functions for the future teacher. 

Agreement in theory with these prin- 
ciples will, of course, be practically uni- 
versal. They need not remain unattain- 
able ideals if dedicated educators lay 
aside personal differences and ambi- 
tions to work together harmoniously 
for the good they envisage. 


Institutions Cooperating in the Study 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff 
Arizona State College, Tempe 
University of Arizona 
California State Polytechnic College 
Chico State College 

College of Holy Names 
Immaculate Heart College 
Long Beach State College 
Loyola University 

Mills College 

Mount Saint Mary’s College 
Occidental College 
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Pacific Union College 

Sacramento State College 

San Francisco College for Women 
San Francisco State College 

San Jose State College 

Stanford University 

University of California, Berkeley 
University of California, Davis 
University of California, Los Angeles 
University of Redlands 

University of San Francisco 

Whittier College 

Alfred University 

Colgate University 

Cornell University 

Fordham University 

New York State College for Teachers 
Niagara University 

St. John’s University 

Syracuse University 

University of Buffalo 

Central Washington College of Education 
Eastern Washington College of Education 
Pacific Lutheran College 

Seattle Pacific College 

Seattle University 

State College of Washington 
Whitman College 

Whitworth College 

George Washington University 





With the critical shortage of teachers and the need for more and better school build- 





ings, we cannot afford to take short-cuts in education or to adopt the methods of business 
in mass producing our product. In other words we do not want push-button education. 
We do not want to see our young people coming off the assembly line of education lack- 
ing the proper seasoning or unprepared for life’s market. With the schools trying to edu- 
cate all the children of all the people, there is a greater need today for better trained 
teachers than any time in the history of our nation. If we fail to indwidualize our instruc- 
tion to meet the wide differences prevailing in children, if we do not insist on maintaining 
high standards of instruction as well as high certification standards, we face the danger 
of allowing our schools to deteriorate and in the end the product of the schools will be 
inferior—Vernon Heath at the Albany Conference 





An Analysis of An Intern Rating Form 


Russell P. Kropp and Glover E. Tully 
Florida State University 


Ax essential component of a teach- 
er training program is an effective 
method of evaluating the competences 
of interns who are practice teaching. A 
common method of intern evaluation 
is the rating scale. This method is 
especially good as it can be used in 
situ. Also, it may provide opportuni- 
ties for a group of directing teachers to 
design the specific instrument to be 
used. This approach to constructing 
the rating instrument has certain 
merits. One is that group work allows 
the directing teachers to re-examine the 
larger objectives of the internship. 
Then too, directing teachers bring to 
bear a wealth of practical experience in 
identifying those apes behavioral di- 
mensions on which interns should be 
evaluated. Also, there is reason to be- 
lieve that directing teachers will en- 
counter less difficulty in using the in- 
strument if they have participated in 
its construction. 

These advantages are important but 
they are overshadowed by the criticisms 
leveled at the rating method itself. 
Remmers and Gage discuss three weak- 
nesses of the method. First, the raters 
often do not know or understand what 
they are rating. Second, in some spheres, 
e.g., rating the “inner life” of the ratee, 
the rater might not be able to marshal 


1The authors wish to ~~ their appre- 
ciation to Dr. Hazen Curtis, Florida State Uni- 
versity, for assisting in this investigation. 

2H. H. Remmers and N. L. Gage, Educa- 
tional Measurement and Evaluation, (New 
York; Harper Brothers, 1943), pp. 361-365. 


sufficient information to allow him to 
make a valid judgment. Third, the 
— are easily contaminated and 
greatly invalidated by “halo” effect. 

Because of these possible weaknesses, 
it is necessary to evaluate rigorously a 
rating scale before information ob- 
tained from it can be given credence. 
We will subsequently discuss the con- 
struction and evaluation of a rating 
instrument intended for use with in- 
tern teachers. 

The investigation reported here dealt 
with analyses of a rating form used in 
the internship program of the School 
of Education of Florida State Univer- 
sity. The form dates from the sum- 
mer of 1950 when a group of directing 
teachers met at the University to dis- 
cuss evaluative techniques appropriate 
for the internship program. Particular 
attention was given to devising a rating 
scale. The present form incorporates 
the items most frequently cited by the 
directing teachers as being significant. 
The rating sheet contains twenty items 
in the form illustrated in Figure A. 

Analyses were made of ratings ob- 
tained with the form to determine some 
of its relevant statistical characteristics. 
A primary objective of these analyses 
was to discover whether the ratings 
offered a basis for discriminating intra- 
and inter-individual differences. The 
analyses consisted of computing means, 
standard deviations, interitem correla- 
tions, and a factor analysis of the 
ratings assigned to interns by the direct- 
ing teachers. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF AN INTERN RATING FORM 
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Ficure A 
DrrecTING TEACHER’s CONFIDENTIAL REPORT ON INTERN TEACHING 


Name of Intern 


Grade or Subject 








Make a check on the proper place on the scale that, in your opinion, is the correct 
evaluation of the intern’s status of growth on the question asked. 


Observation ( ) 
Insufficient 


1. How does the personal appearance of the intern impress you? 


Makes poor impression 


Makes average impression 


Always well groomed, 
shows excellent taste 


20. To what extent does intern understand children? 


Disregards individual dif- 
ferences; makes no at- 
tempt to understand chil- 
dren. 


basis o 
differences 


Helps pupils only on the 
P outstanding pupil 


Understands _ individual 
differences and. differenti- 
ates instruction accord- 
ingly. 


School 





Directing Teacher 
Date 


Town 





Statistical Analyses 


Initially a sample of fifty completed 
intern rating forms were randomly se- 
lected from the files. All students com- 
prising the sample were graduated 
prior to August, 1953. No attempt was 
made to break down the sample into 
classifications of elementary and secon- 
dary, male and female, or any similar 
sub-groups. Each rating item was char- 
acterized by nine scale intervals. To 
facilitate the analyses, these scale inter- 
vals were assigned values ranging from 
zero to eight. The zero position, which 
appeared on the extreme left of the 
horizontal line, indicated the least 
amount of competence on the dimen- 
sion being assessed. 


The Means and Standard Deviations 


The mean scores ranged from 3.4 to 
8.0. Only seven mean scores were as 
low or less than the mid-scale value, 
4.5, which was intended to indicate 
average performance. The average 
mean score was 6.5, or two units above 
the mid-scale value. The standard de- 
viation of the means was 1.37, which 
indicated that approximately two-thirds 
of the means fell in the range 5.13 to 


7.87. The lower limit of the first stan- 
dard deviation of the means was well 
above the mid-scale value. 


A standard deviation was computed 
for all ratings assigned each intern. 
These standard deviations indicated 
the narrow range in which the majority 
of interns’ scores fell. In fact, several 
interns received the same rating on all 
twenty items. Thte largest standard de- 
viation was 1.5 and although this in- 
tern’s ratings were most variable, more 
than two-thirds of them fell in a three 
point range. The average standard de- 
viation for all interns taken together 
was .80. 


The Intercorrelations—The 190 
interitem Pearson product-moment 
correlations were computed. For a 
correlation based on 50 cases to be 
significant at the .01 level of confidence, 
the magnitude must equal or exceed 
.36. Every correlation is significant at 
least at this level. All correlations are 
high and positive, indicating that the 
twenty items did not test independent 
behaviors. No clusters of items could 
be determined that had high correla- 
tions among themselves and low corre- 
lations with other items. 
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Although no reliability coefhicients 
were computed, estimates of internal 
consistency reliability can be made 
from the first centroid factor loadings 
which are subsequently presented. 

The Factor Analysis—Because of the 
high intercorrelations and the lack of 
identifiable clusters, a factor analysis 
was carried out to determine the least 
number of factors with which one could 
account for the correlation matrix. The 
complete centroid method was used. It 
is designed to approximate the prin- 
cipal axes solution which attempts to 
make the residuals as small as possible 
after each factor is extracted, and con- 
sequently accounts for the correlation 
matrix with the minimum number of 
factors. The reduced factor matrix ap- 
pears in Table |. The highest correla- 


Taste 1.—Tue Repucep FAcror 











MATrRIx® 
TEST 
FACTORS 

L. I. III. IV. h,2 
l. 655 —159 —269 —136 544 
2. 818 110 oF a 784 
5. B84 131 049 121 815 
4. 804 $066 —129 —214 803 
5. 745 330 —133 114 695 
6. 773 224 —170 136 674 
7. 894 057 121 075 823 
8. 877 196 212 046 854 
9. 865 $20 112 089 870 
10. 816 —211 054 278 790 
11. 896 —209 —073 075 858 
12. 919 —196 —I154 lll 918 
13. 945 —203 ai Zi 998 
14. 884 —228 063 186 871 
15. 814 147 —342 218 849 
16. 740 —227 180 —146 653 
17. 873 —265 -—146 —186 887 
18. 868 —073 138 —064 781 
19. 893 112 118 —I175 854 
20 859 —086 069 071 755 


*decimal points omitted 








tion in each column was used as a com- 
munality estimate. Four factors were 


extracted; no further extractions were 
attempted as the fourth factor residuals 
were exceedingly small. Although the 
factor matrix was not rotated, it seems 
that only the first two factors are mean- 
ingful and they are oblique. The re- 


duced factor matrix reveals that rela- 
tively little variance was left in the 
items after the main centroid factor 
was extracted. 


Discussion 

The preceding analyses revealed: (a) 
that the great majority of interns were 
rated as being highly competent; (b) 
that their ratings occupied a very nar- 
row band at the upper end of the scale; 
(c) that the ratings assigned on all 
twenty items were highly interrelated; 
and (d) that the twenty items to a 
great extent measured the same unde- 
termined behavior according to the fac- 
tor analysis. 

At first glance the analysis seems to 
suggest a globalistic conception of 
teacher competence. Inherent in this 
construct is the notion that a teacher 
is either “good or bad,” “competent or 
incompetent.” Further, the elements of 
competence are largely unidentifiable 
and if identificatory attempts are made 
the “discovered” elements are either 
restatements of the whole or fictions. 
The opposite concept is that teacher 
competence is a syntheses of identifiable 
and relatively independent abilities or 
elements that are compensatory so that 
if ability “a” is absent or only slightly 
present, then more than average com- 
mand of ability “b” will tend to com- 
pensate for “a”. 

Despite the evidence that seems to 
support the former conception, two 
other rationalizations can be advanced 
that more convincingly explain the re- 
sults of the analyses. 


First, the behaviors which the rating 
form seems to test might not be a repre- 
sentative sample of the universe of indi- 
cators of teacher competence. If so, then 
the interpretation might be made that 
the behaviors represented in the rating 
form are highly interrelated parts of 
one aspect of teacher competence. Such 
a biased sample of behaviors would ex- 

lain the small standard deviations, the 
igh interitem correlation, and their 
factors. 
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Secondly, the ratings assigned to a 
given intern might be attributable to 
nothing more than “halo” effect. The 
presence of “halo” has always torment- 
ed users of rating scales. Rugg dis- 
cussed this phenomenon while evalua- 
ting rating methods used by the Army 
during World War I Under the 
heading, “The Dominating Role of 
General Mental Attitudes and Con- 
spicuous Traits,” he discussed a Cap- 
tain X who was unanimously rated by 
his peers to be of inferior intelligence, 
although he actually outranked them 
on all intelligence and alertness tests. 
A questioning of the raters revealed 
that they held him to be socially un- 
desirable. Rugg concluded that this 
generalized attitude on the part of the 
raters colored the specific ratings made 
of the intelligence of Captain X. Later, 
Thorndike called this phenomenon 
halo effect. Newcomb reported an in- 
vestigation* which strongly suggested 
that halo not only creeps into the 
ratings given specific behavior but that 
it also colors the observation of the spe- 
cific behavior itself. 


The results of two other studies sug- 
gest the use of halo to explain the re- 
sults of this study. Smalzried and Rem- 
mers® factor analyzed students’ ratings 
of instructors on the ten trait Purdue 
Rating Scale for Instructors, and it re- 
vealed that only two factors, tentatively 
named “empathy” and “professional 
maturity,” were necessary to explain the 
trait intercorrelations. Ewart and oth- 
ers obtained similar results, but in an 
industrial setting, when they factor an- 
alybed the ratings of 1,120 men on a 
twelve trait industrial merit scale and 
found that only two oblique factors 
were needed to account for the trait 


SHarold Ru “Is the Rating of Human 
Character Practicable?”, Journal of Education- 
al Psychology 13: 30-42; 1922. 

4Theodore Newcomb, “An Experiment De- 
signed to Test the Validity of a Rating Tech- 
nique,” Journal of Educational Psychology 
22: 279-289; 1931. 

5N. T. Smalzried and H. H. Remmers, “A 
Factor Analysis of the Purdue Rating Scale for 
Instructors,” Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
gy 34: 363-367; 1943. 
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intercorrelations.® In both studies, the 
investigators felt that the reduction of 
discriminative traits was due largely to 
the contamination of ratings by halo 
on the part of the raters. A generaliza- 
tion from these two investigations is 
that frequently a rigorous evaluation 
of the ratings assigned on a multiple- 
trait or behavioral scale will reveal that 
far fewer factors are needed to explain 
the ratings that one would suppose. 
Further, for the most part, the reduc- 
tion of the number of traits is attribut- 
able to halo on the part of the raters. 


Perhaps the directing teacher who 
has daily contact with the intern over 
an extended period of time consciously 
or unconsciously decides that the in- 
tern’s performance is satisfactory or un- 
satisfactory. When confronted with the 
rating form, the directing teacher's 
judgments often become a function of 
this mental categorization of the intern. 
Ratings necessarily occupy only a nar- 
row band of the range, for they must 
be compatible with the categorization. 
The concept of halo indeed offers an 
undeniably likely basis for explaining 
the results of the analyses made of the 
ratings given by the directing teachers. 


Let us consider the results of the 
analyses in terms of present use, while 
ignoring possible explanations of their 
causes. The results indicate that the 
twenty items of the rating form are to 
a great extent testing a single behavior. 
The correlation and factor matrix pro- 
vide sustaining evidence on this point. 
Consequently when the directing teach- 
er assigns a rating to the first item, we 
can predict at a far above chance level 
the ratings which he will assign to the 
remaining items. In short, the items are 
redundant. To save time, the directing 
teacher might write “good” or “bad” 
on a 3 x 5 index card and let it con- 
stitute his appraisal. It must be pointed 
out, however, that this investigation did 
not embrace a study of the validity of 
the ratings. It is entirely possible that 


6Edwin Ewart et al, “A Factor Analysis of 
An Industrial Merit Rating Scale,” Journal of 
Applied Psychology 25: 481-486; 1941. 
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the directing teachers’ ratings might be 
adequate predictors of future compe- 
tence in teaching. 

The fact that the form has no power 
in discriminating intra-individual dif- 
ferences is important. One purpose of 
using the rating form was to gain in- 
formation that will serve as a basis for 
further instruction, usually of a re- 
medial nature. This purpose was not 
achieved because the twenty ratings as- 
signed to each intern were not suffi- 
ciently independent to suggest a design 
for remedial instruction. No matter 
how important the behavioral dimen- 
sions presented in the scale, the ratings 
simply did not provide discriminative 
information. is shortcoming has 
been attributed to halo. Another pur- 

was to make valid discriminations 
tween interns. The ratings assigned 
interns were so similar that they pre- 
cluded making differential judgments. 
This failure to reveal inter-individual 
differences is clear when one considers 
the mean ratings and standard devia- 
tions for all fifty interns. 


Summary and Recommendations 


The investigation dealt with the 
evaluation of a rating form for assessing 
twenty competences of intern teachers. 
The form was constructed by a group of 
directing teachers who later became the 
raters. Analyses of the ratings given to 
fifty interns on this form revealed: (a) 
the form did not discriminate intra- 
individual nor inter-individual differ- 
ences; (b) the mean rating for each in- 
tern’s ratings was exceedingly high; (d) 


all twenty items of the form were high- 
ly correlated; and (e) only two factors 
were needed to explain the item inter- 
correlation. There was sufficient evi- 
dence to lead one to believe that the 
ratings resulted from halo on the part 
of the raters. 


Several recommendations can be 
made on the basis of this investigation. 
(a) Because the rating method is used 
widely—and often uncritically—in in- 
ternship programs, it is recommended 
that the ratings obtained from such in- 
struments be rigorously evaluated. Al- 
though there is merit in the group con- 
struction of evaluative instruments, the 
mere fact of group endeavor does not 
assure automatically an instrument that 
will yield valid and useful information. 
(b) Traditionally, each intern is rated 
only by his directing teacher. It is 
recommended that wherever possible 
several judges rate each intern so that 
average ratings can be obtained for 
each item. This recommendation is 
twofold: The possibility of halo affect- 
ing ratings will be diminished; and the 
research literature reveals that greater 
reliability is insured when many raters 
are used.? (c) A program should be 
set up to instruct directing teachers in 
rating methodology. Such training is 
very important since one aspect of uni- 
versity teacher training programs con- 
sists of teachers-in-the-field who par- 
ticipate in instructing and evaluating 
teacher trainees. 


7P. M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and 
Conduct, (New York: Century, 1931). 
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Educational Cooperation With Paraguay 


George L. Hall 
American Embassy, Asuncion, Paraguay 


“W 
ANTED: 5000 TEACHERS, 


5000 SCHOOLS.” This might easily 
be a headline in a newspaper in the 
United States instead of a statistical 
fact in Paraguay, but it is only one of 
the problems of the North American 
educators working with the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs under the 
Foreign Operations Administration in 
Paraguay. 

An agreement between the Republic 
of Paraguay and the United States 
establishes the basis for a cooperative 
educational program wherein both na- 
tions contribute funds and the United 
States loans technicians in a program 
designed to improve conditions in rural 
elementary education, teacher educa- 
tion, and in vocational education. 

The Servicio,’ the cooperative organi- 
zational device in the field, does not at- 
tempt to solve the problem of the short- 
age of schools but it does attack the 
teacher shortage. The training of teach- 
ers is considered one of the most signifi- 
cant contributions of the technical co- 
operative program in the areas of social 
and economic development. 

The Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs became interested in elementary 
education and in teacher training in 
1950 when they sent a group of four 
North American educators headed by 
Dr. Paul C. Packer, former Chancellor 
of the State System of Higher Educa- 
tion of Oregon, to Asuncion, Paraguay. 
These technicians discovered that Para- 
guay, with a population of about one 
million people, possessed little factual 
information about the national school 
system. No reputable studies of the 


1SCIDE—Servicio Cooperativo InterAmeri- 
cano De Educacion. 


school system were in existance. Para- 
guayan educators were added to the 
team and the next few months were de- 
voted to a thorough study of the edu- 
cational needs of the country. 


Major Problems 


The major problems in the area of 
elementary education appeared to be: 

(1) A language problem: A majority 
of the children entering school speak 
only Guarani. Studies revealed that 
about 80 per cent of student failures 
were due to reading difficulties. It was 
clear that the primary school must do a 
thorough job of teaching the children 
to read, write, and speak Spanish. 

(2) A shortage of teachers and class- 
rooms: The shortage is so critical that 
three shifts operate in the schools dur- 
ing the day. This means only three 
hours of school per day for the children 
fortunate enough to be able to attend 
school at all. Nearly 42 per cent of the 
school-age children attend no school. 

(3) Antiquated teaching methods: 
The teaching methods in use are based 
upon rote learning and are not based 
upon modern educational psychology. 

(4) Lack of instructional materials: 
In many rural schools the only instruc- 
tional material consists of a copy book 
that the teacher prepared when she at- 
tended elementary school. 

(5) Low salaries: Teachers’ salaries 
are so poor that those with some profes- 
sional training will not teach in the 
rural schools but insist on remaining 
in the capital area where they can earn 
additional money at other tasks. Also, 
men are not attracted to the work and 
a majority of the women who enter 
represent an itinerant worker group. 
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Objectives 


The following objectives for element- 

ary education were established: 
1. Training of Paraguayan super- 
visory teachers who in turn will 
train other teachers for Paraguay. 


2. Introduction of modern educa- 


tional practices. 

3. Development and distribution of 
instructional materials. 

4. Revision of school curriculum to 
upgrade the level of instruction. 


To assist Paraguay in attacking these 
problems it was decided to establish an 
experimental demonstration elementary 
school in the rural community of San 
Lorenzo located five miles from the 
capital city of Asuncion. Two hundred 
and fifty children were enrolled and 
four Paraguayan teachers worked 
shoulder to shoulder with the North 
American technicians. Teaching ma- 
terials were developed and used in the 
experimental school where modern 
school methods were demonstrated. 
The school attracted great interest, 
being closely observed by teachers and 
school officials from all sections of Para- 
guay. The newer materials and meth- 
ods proved highly successful in over- 
coming the language problem of the 
children. 

In 1952, seventeen Paraguayan teach- 
ers were recruited for training in the 
experimental school. They worked as 
student teachers under the supervision 
of the four Paraguayan supervisors 
who by now had completed one year of 
work with the program. The seventeen 
young Paraguayan teachers taught one- 
half day and devoted the other half- 
day to developing additional instruc- 
tional materials and attending classes 
in educational psychology, curriculum 
development, school administration and 
methods of teaching. 

During the school year 1953 (March 
through November) an_ additional 
twenty-two Paraguayan teachers were 
trained as leaders in this reform pro- 
gram. A majority of the teachers trained 
during the preceeding year were re- 
turned to three of the normal schools 


where they became supervisory teachers 
in demonstration schools. 

This program of teacher training has, 
in less than three years, trained forty- 
three well qualified teachers, many of 
whom are already training other teach- 
ers. Materials have been developed and 
modern school practices are being 
adopted. Teachers and school officials 
who have observed the work conducted 
at the experimental school in San Lo- 
renzo have carried many of the ideas 
back to their own communities where 
they have duplicated some of the physi- 
cal arrangements and have revised some 
of their teaching methods. 

Materials have been developed in the 
areas of: philosophy and objectives of 
education; organization and admin- 
istration of the elementary school; 
school supervision; the training of 
teachers; child study; the teaching of 
reading; the teaching of language arts; 
the teaching of the social studies; the 
teaching of physical education; and the 
teaching of health. 

To attack the problem of the short- 
age of instructional materials the tech- 
nicians turned to the Vocational School. 
The Servicio has completed the build- 
ing and equipping of a modern shop 
for graphic arts. Incidental to the train- 
ing of skilled craftsmen in the printing 
industry will be the production of illus- 
trated textbooks which are being de- 
veloped by the experimental school. 

Certainly, the objectives have not yet 
been accomplished. The technicians 
see the need for a model rural normal 
school where greater numbers can be 
contacted and where curriculum 
changes can be made from the primary 
grades up through the normal school. 

In addition to helping Paraguay 
solve some of the educational problems, 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
is winning many friends for the United 
States. A Directora of one of the ele- 
mentary schools who is sending her own 
children to the Servicio Demonstration 
school in San Lorenzo remarked: “I 
want to thank the United States for 
doing for my children what I as an edu- 
cator was unable to do myself.” 
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Criticism, Encouragement, Growth 


Robert Nossen 
Lamar State College 


P ROBABLY never before in the 
history of man has such general interest 
been taken in the problems of educa- 
tion. And naturally so: never before 
has the need for supplying adequate 
education been so costly to the individ- 
ual, has he had to pay for more highly 
trained teachers and modern buildings, 
or for school bus service and athletic 
plants. Never before, either, has edu- 
cation been attempted on so vast a 
scale—a scale which provides that every 
child has the automatic right to twelve 
years of schooling; and, for many who 
complete that twelve years, to from 
one to seven further years in college 
and professional school. No wonder 
that there is universal interest in the 
successes and failures of such a system; 
no wonder that almost everyone feels 
the right to evaluate the method and 
the end-product, and to object to any 
apparent shortcomings; no wonder that 
both amateur and professional critics 
have found the subject a fertile field 
for satire and ridicule. 

Education today is in flux. Those 
who have devoted their lives to it have 
been desperately seeking answers, 
means, and methods. They have made 
mistakes, many of them. They have 
come up with hare-brained philoso- 
phies; they have been confused with dis- 
torted theories of means and of ends. 
They have done some good, and they 
have done much harm. But they have 
been seeking the answers that can come 
only through such a system of trial and 
error. Can anyone imagine that serious 
blunders have not been made in the 


rofession of medicine, and are not still 
ing made? 

Perhaps it may be that we are so 
close to the social revolution within the 
philosophy of education that we can- 
not see the meaning of it. Perhaps only 
those in the comfort of the library 
many years hence can look back, dis- 
sect, analyze, and conclude about the 
gains and failures made during the 
mid-twentieth century in meeting head- 
on the problems of mass education. 

Yet, of course, those future evalua- 
tions will be vital only if we today look 
at ourselves critically, and to the best 
of our ability continue to experiment 
and to theorize. It is with this purpose 
in mind, therefore, that I, as a product 
of the public school system, as one who 
has taught on the secondary level with- 
in it, and as one who in addition to 
being a teacher of English takes pride 
in his work as a teacher of the teachers 
of English, offer the following observa- 
tions. 


Physical Equipment 

First of all, perhaps, I should express 
my satisfaction with many of the posi- 
tive contributions offered to modern 
education, unknown a relatively short 
time ago. Schools of today, for example, 
are built with students in mind. The 
halls are wide, the rooms constructed 
according to modern scientific knowl- 
edge of ventilation and lighting. Elec- 
tric outlets are readily available and 
are used for record players, projectors, 
and tape recorders, all of which have a 
proved place in the learning process. 
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Every modern school has adequate 
space provided for a library, and books 
for that library are selected, at least in 
the larger systems, by a person trained 
in book evaluation for young people. 
Likewise, every modern school makes 
provision for an auditorium for as- 
semblies, dramatic and speaking ex- 
—— and a gymnasium and ath- 
etic field for physical development. 

These things are good. Few today 
will deny that the stage, the platform, 
and the gym have importance in build- 
ing individuals to take their responsi- 
ble place in society, and that they are 
part and parcel of modern education. 
And much of the good is a direct result 
of the work of those educationists who 
have studied such things as lighting and 
ventilation, educational psychology, 
and classroom management. 


Mastering Fundamentals 


The most often heard complaint 
against schools today is that they no 
longer offer adequate training in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. Certainly 
as one who has taught college freshmen 
I am painfully aware of the lack of 
training in these fundamentals. I have 
too often seen students come to college 
who cannot read with any degree of 
understanding, who cannot spell, and 
who cannot write a single coherent 
paragraph. But before I react violently 
to these lacks, I usually stop to consider 
a number of factors. 

Teachers in public schools face large 
classes of pupils with diversified abili- 
ties and interests. And these teachers 
realize, too, that only a percentage of 
their students will ever enroll in a col- 
lege. Important as the basic studies are, 
they are not nor ever can be the sole 
end of the educational process. The 
modern teacher realizes that students 
with ability are going to be able to 
read, write and add. But he realizes 
even more that his group has in its en- 
tirety to meet certain economic and per- 
sonal needs. His major task is to make 
each individual as important to him- 
self, his community, and his country 


as he possibly can. And schools to some 
extent have succeeded in turning out 
well-adjusted, useful citizens. 


As for the fundamentals, I would 
dare say that a far greater number of 
students graduating from high school 
today have mastered them adequately 
than has ever before been true. And if 
every year I face a large group of de- 
ficient freshmen, I recognize, too, that 
never before have so many found it 
essential to read and write to a highly 
developed degree. And I have taught 
enough adult groups to challenge any- 
one who may state that those who were 
educated in a past generation excel in 
the basic skills. 


Quality of Teachers 


Concomitant with complaints against 
basic accomplishments within our 
schools are complaints that teachers are 
poorly trained, that they know Meth- 
ods but no Matter. Yet, state after 
state has increased the minimum stand- 
ards required for teachers, and in larger 
systems few teachers can attain appoint- 
ment with merely the minimum prepa- 
ration. Could, for example, a report 
like this of a midwestern teacher at the 
turn of the century, be submitted by 
any teacher today? 

The house is in very poor shape, in the 

colder day it is Imposeable to stay in it 

with danger to health. 
Condition of Furniture: Poor 
Condition of apparatus: None 
Condition of blackboard: None 
Condition of outhouse: Should be looked 


after 
Record of work: My ame has been this 


winter to learn pe all of the English 
I posebel could found them very back- 
ward in the English language.1 
Or can one upon leaving high school 
take a place in a rural school system at 
a ridiculous wage? Yet these were the 
circumstances of many of our schools 
not too many years ago. 
It may be true the “professional edu- 
cators” have gained control of state de- 
artments, that they have forced many 
ours of professional training upon 


1Clearing House, 20: 213; Dec. 1945. 
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prospective teachers, and that many of 
the courses are actually not valid. But 
abuse of a thing has never made the 
right use wrong. Teaching is a profes- 
sion, and it should require special pro- 
fessional training. The educators in 
their zeal may have gone too far, but 
at least their direction is the right one. 
Criticism 

But in spite of all these factors, in 
spite of what progress has been made, 
schools today are still deficient. Within 
the framework of sudden expansion 
oftentimes room is made for all forms 
of incompetents, not only on the class- 
room level, but on the administrative 
and philosophical levels as well. 

Oddly enough, I do not offer as a 
panacea for all the woes of the educa- 
tional field the doubling of teachers’ 
salaries. I can recall only too well that 
a few years ago salaries were not even 
an issue in teacher placement. There 
were many applicants for every opening 
—applicants who for the most part 
were carefully selected for training. To 
be placed as a teacher was a coveted 
accomplishment. Despite all of its 
evils, teaching offered a steady salary 
which in the long run often proved 
more than many doctors and lawyers 
were earning. Administrators had a 
well-filled stockpile from which to 
choose—and yet the schools were even 
then deficient in many of the same ways 
they are today. 

I am all for decent and professional 
wages for teachers but I do not believe 
that the paying of higher wages and the 
bettering of school conditions will 
prove all that is necessary for getting 
better teachers. Such a concept is as 
fallacious as the oft-expressed idea that 
a fine salary for congressmen will en- 
courage higher type politicians; or that 
one can get the best medical or legal 
service by going to the man who com- 
mands the highest price. 

Teaching does not, and can never 
end with a restricted number of work- 
ing hours. A teacher’s wage can never 
be measured by an hourly rate, no mat- 


ter how ideal conditions may become. 
If classes do reach an ideal size, if time 
is given within the school day for prepa- 
ration and correction, a teacher will 
still have obligations not covered by 
strict monetary compensation. He will 
have the prime obligation (one that 
the highest salaries in the world cannot 
guarantee) of being sincerely inter- 
ested in his students as human beings. 
He will have to be aware of opportun- 
ities for giving students new experi- 
ences, to be on the lookout for chances 
to develop the slightest possible latent 
capability of any individual. He will 
have to gain genuine pleasure from 
watching young people mature mental- 
ly and physically. 

In other words, teaching is more than 
merely presenting materials to classes, 
and then coldly evaluating achieve- 
ment. It is, in its only valid sense, a pro- 
found interest in the individual, in the 
society in which that individual exists, 
and in the society in whch he eventual- 
ly will exist. The major problem, then, 
is to get better people into the field of 
teaching. Most emphatically I repeat 
that the goal must be not merely to 
pay high enough salaries to get teachers, 
but to get people with the stuff that 
makes for g teachers and then to 
provide them with commensurate 
salaries and conditions. 


Towards the achievement of such a 
goal I suggest a revision in teacher- 
training programs. As it now stands, a 
career in teaching is often a hit or miss 
proposition. Many students do not de- 
cide upon the field until they have 
completed their college course and then 
accept it only as an alternative or as an 
interlude. These individuals enroll for 
the required courses in professional 
education, and often with neither the 
skill nor the desire serve for a limited 
time. By the same token, many decide 
early upon a career in teaching only to 
find, at the end of four or five years 
that they are not suited to the calling, 
but that it is too late to embark upon 
something different. 

This situation could be alleviated by 
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starting students early in some phases 
of professional work. From the sopho- 
more year on the student should be 
made “teaching” conscious. In either 
the sophomore or the junior year he 
should be sent for part of his time to a 
well-managed rural school where he can 
see and enjoy teaching at first hand. 
While he definitely will not then serve 
directly in the classroom, he will be- 
come aware of the problems, the de- 
mands and the pleasures of school life. 
He will learn what it means to be an 
integral part of the community and a 
major factor in community life. He will 
learn the problems of discipline, the 
scope of activities and demands, and the 
mature of the rewards. And _ these 
schools will benefit from whatever serv- 
ices the apprentices may offer. Should 
the candidate then find himself un- 
fitted for the task, he will have ample 
opportunity to alter his plans. And 
those who come to teaching only as a 
last resort will be to some extent elimi- 
nated. 

This plan differs materially from 
many current “practice teaching” stand- 
ards whereby a student in a very arti- 
ficial manner spends a few hours dur- 
ing a semester in the classroom of a 
local school. Such training offers no 
insight into life in the school as it 
exists: the candidate is still on the out- 
side having little chance to peer in. 
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Probably an inevitable development 
someday to be realized will be nation- 
wide standards for teachers, allowing 
of course for some local flexibility. This 
does not mean federal control: it means 
merely the guarantee of minimum 
standards, insuring the same oppor- 
tunity for all young people in securing 
an education as in enjoying the privi- 
leges of citizenship. 


Growth and Encouragement 


Teachers are a combination of the 
“born and made” proverb. Select the 
proper material, develop it wisely, and 
give it a chance to function to the best 
of its ability, and schools cannot help 
but become better. Raise salaries, pro- 
vide adequate retirement benefits, pro- 
vide against unjust discrimination, and 
so forth; but at the same time revamp 
our prevailing concept of the profes- 
sion of teaching. We have better school 
facilities and better knowledge of the 
proper use of such facilities; we have 
better standards for teacher qualifica- 
tions; now we need better people to fill 
those positions opening up. 

Without question we have come far 
in educating our children. We can go 
further only through a positive pro- 
gram of research and experimentation, 
through a constant seeking for new 
methods and through an establishing 
of solid aims. Criticism has its place; 
but growth comes with encouragement. 





The quality of civilization can never rise above the quality of its teaching service. 


The school and the teacher are instruments of enlightenment and progress. It is not pos- 


sible for society to guarantee to every child a devoted mother and a wise and provident 


father, but society can guarantee to every child a competent, well prepared, and adequate- 


ly paid teacher.—Joy Elmer Morgan 
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Introduction 


\ ‘ HEN we think of the future, the 


role of teacher education becomes of 
strategic importance. If we are to have 
“bright interesting teachers for bright 
interesting students,” as one gifted boy 
said, then we must recruit and select 
a teachers and prepare them for 
their work with gifted children. Most 
of these teachers will work in ordinary 
heterogeneous classes; some will teach- 
special groups of gifted students. 

To be prepared for their responsi- 
bility in the education of gifted children, 
teachers need to understand: (1) who 
the gifted children are and how to 
identify them early; (2) how they are 
influenced by the contemporary culture 
and other environmental factors; (3) 
what their characteristics are, how they 
learn—what is the psychology of gifted 
children; (4) what kind of education 
will best meet their needs; (5) how 
may institutions for the education of 
teachers prepare their students to hel 
gifted children realize their potentiali- 
ties; and (6) what are some of the 
main issues and problems in the edu- 
cation of the gifted. 

To sugggest at least partial answers 
to these questions, this symposium was 
planned. The editors of The Journal 
of Teacher Education originally sug- 

ted the idea to Pauline Williamson, 

cretary of the American Association 
for Gifted Children. She delegated to 
me the task of planning the topics and 
soliciting the articles. This task was 
made amazingly easy by the coopera- 
tion of persons whose interest and com- 
tence in this field are outstanding. 
pite their heavy professional sched- 
ules they somehow found time to make 
this additional contribution to the edu- 
cation of gifted children. 

The American Association for Gifted 
Children has broadly defined the gifted 
child as a person whose performance in 
any line of socially useful endeavor is 
consistently superior. This definition 


includes those talented in art, music, 
drama, and mathematics, as well as 
those who posses mechanical and social 
skills and those with high abstract 
verbal intelligence. 

The possible impact of the culture 
on these gifted children is described by 
Margaret Mead, well known anthropol- 
ogist, in her always vivid and stimulat- 
ing way. She suggests that if we confuse 
democracy with mediocrity we may 
deter many gifted children from mak- 
ing their maximum contribution to 
society. 

Other aspects of the environment 
may also influence the development of 
gifted children. Of these, Robert H. 
Roberts recognizes the home influence 
as of basic importance. This em- 
phasis is in line with the recent re- 
search on the early years of life as deter- 
minants of personality. 

An introduction to the psychology of 
gifted children emphasizes an under- 
standing of their interests, needs, emo- 
tional adjustment, and learning meth- 
ods as an essential area of teacher 
education. 

Ways in which provision has been 
made for the education of gifted chil- 
dren are concretely described by Paul 
Witty whose contribution to the litera- 
ture in this field has been exceptional. 

The opportunities and responsibili- 
ties of teachers colleges for the educa- 
tion of the gifted are described by 
Nelda Davis who, as a Ford Founda- 
tion Scholar, has spent the year observ- 
ing teachers at work and studying 
accounts of various methods of teach- 
ing gifted children. 

Lewis Terman and Melita Oden 
have focused their vast experience and 
research upon the problems of educat- 
ing gifted children which at this time 
seem most in need of our thoughtful 
consideration and study. 


Ruth Strang 
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The Gifted Child In The American Culture Of Today 


Margaret Mead 


American Museum of Natural History 


. a gifted child, in school, at 
home, and among peers has to deal with 
American attitudes towards success and 
failure, towards luck and happiness, to- 
wards inalienable and irreversible he- 
reditary traits versus those that can be 
modified by environment, and towards 
continuities versus discontinuities in 


ability. 
American culture combines a Puritan 
attitude towards success — “making 


good,” the reward of hard work, post- 
ponement of pleasure, and exercise of 
virtue—with a belief that if success is 
excessive and conspicuous, it is the re- 
sult of luck. Success that is the reward 
of application and hard work is ap- 
proved fairly ungrudingly, although 
there is a persistent preference for rec- 
ognizing success in another field rather 
than one’s own. 

This grudging willingness to recog- 
nize success within one’s own field—of 
sport, scholarship, business, the arts— 
is congruent with the narrowness of the 
American competitive range; fourth 
graders compete with other fourth 
graders from the same kind of school, 
members of minor leagues with mem- 
bers of other minor leagues, television 
actors with television actors, etc. Within 
this narrow range, competition is keen 
and the rewards are regarded as limited, 
so that one person’s gain is another’s loss. 
Outside the narrow field of direct com- 
petition, Americans enjoy and reward 
success, but continue to make a distinc- 
tion, on the one hand, between the 
Horatio Alger type of success in which 
a proper amount of time is spent selling 
newspapers in the cold dawn, grinding 
out the arithmetic examples in grade 
after grade, feeding the rats for the 
chemistry professor, suffering on every 
approved stage of the ladder—and, on 
the other hand, startling rises to star- 
dom in which no such hard work is 


involved. Wherever the rise to success 
cannot be equated with preliminary 
effort, abstinence, and suffering, it tends 
to be attributed to “luck”, which re- 
lieves the spectator from according the 
specially successful person any merit. 

Then, although happiness and suc- 
cess are often used interchangeably 
there is an increasing emphasis in 
American life on happiness, defined as 
“enjoying life, living among friends 
who live the same way I do”, contrasted 
with success which takes too much out 
of you, kills you at forty, or “being a 
brain and missing all the fun”. Any 
degree of outstanding success is repre- 
sented as cutting one off from the group 
so that it becomes fashionable not to 
get better grades than the others, not 
to be too good, not to go up too fast. 
These pressures for keeping on all fours 
with one’s classmates, neighbors, busi- 
ness associates, which are increasing in 
American life, tend to be particularly 
felt in the school age groups, especially 
in the case of the child who shows in- 
tellectual or artistic gifts. 

Athletic abilities, more conspicuously 
due to physique which to some extent 
is recognized as “natural”, i.e. hered- 
itary, is less difficult to handle. But 
even here complications may arise, for 
the boy who takes his success for 
granted may be punished for always 
winning by both teachers and peers and 
in turn become self conscious, unsure 
of himself, or intolerably boastful as a 
form of reassurance. 


Our Historical Heritage 


A second difficulty in handling gifted- 
ness comes from our democratic Ameri- 
can preference for recognizing only 
those elements in a situation about 
which something can be done. This at- 
titude reflects two important historical 
situations, the empty landscape which 
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our forefathers found here—a landsca 
which could be built on, farmed, land- 
scaped, in any way the new settlers 
pleased — and the extent to which 
adults came to America so that their 
children could have a different life. So, 
as a people, we have learned to “fix” 
anything we don’t like, rather than to 
“cope” as the British do—"fix” being 
defined as changing the environment, 
“cope” as changing one’s character so 
as to deal with the environment. Amer- 
icans think coping is dull, unenterpris- 
ing, old-fashioned. If something is 
wrong, fix it! If you have a birthmark, 
no chin or an unfortunately prominent 
nose, don’t groan, go to a plastic sur- 
geon. If you are shy, learn how to make 
friends; if you are a slow reader, im- 
prove your reading speed; if you have 
a poor memory, take up a system! The 
homely girl today is no longer expected 
to be a wall flower, sing in the choir, 
and do the dishes after parties. She is 
expected to “make something of her- 
self’, sometimes euphemistically de- 
fined by beauty culture schools, as 
“learning to be the way nature meant 
you to be”, thus combining a premium 
on the natural with an insistence on 
the hard work which will finally pro- 
duce a natural effect. Americans’ per- 
sistent bad conscience about types of 
race relations which have condemned 
part of the population to characteristics 
that are inalienable and _ irreversible, 
and not their own fault, is an example 
of the same set of values. 

Still another part of our historical 
heritage as a culture built by adults 
who came from many different cultures, 
is our tendency to level any disparate 
set of values, or discontinuous set of 
gifts, down to one series so that they 
can be compared in the same units, 
dollars, grades, size of neon lights, num- 
ber of inches of newsprint, etc. This 
national habit which has often misled 
foreigners into thinking that everytime 
we mention the dollar value of some- 
thing we are grossly materialistic, is 
understandable enough in the light of 
our history. As immigrants from all 
over the world, many illiterate, many 


from ancient and exotic cultures, 
jostled each other in the market place 
and sent their children to the same 
schools, the need for some new currency 
of conversational exchange and com- 
parison was very great. So mothers who 
could not understand what their chil- 
dren were learning at school, learned 
readily to discuss A’s and B’s over the 
back fences, and jobs and careers in- 
trinsically unintelligible came to be 
evaluated in terms of the salaries they 
paid. 

By using grades or dollars or ratings, 
neon lights or inches, people can grasp 
and compare disparate things, but use 
of such methods also tends to wipe out 
the kinds of incomparabilities and dis- 
continuities between different realms of 
life, between athletics and scholarship, 
business, the arts and religion. Brawn, 
brains, business acumen, the ability to 
write a sonnet, paint a landscape or 
compose a symphony, or arouse a con- 
gregation to a sense of their sins, are 
all placed on the same scale. This de- 
sire to compare also leads to looking at 
one or two attributes at a time, so cities 
are compared as to size, rate of growth, 
juvenile delinquency rate, or number 
of new businesses and only occasionally 
is it recognized that cities have com- 
posite personalities of their own which 
cannot be placed so easily on single 
scales. 


The Gifted Student 


This then is part of the cultural 
background with which we have to 
come to terms in dealing with the prob- 
lem of the gifted child. In American 
education, we have tended to reduce 
gift to a “higher I. Q.”,—thus making 
it a matter of merely a little more on a 
continuity scale, to insist on putting 
more money and effort in bringing the 
handicapped child “up to par” as an ex- 
pression of fair play and “giving every- 
one a break”—and to disallow special 
gifts. At present there are many large 
high schools where no effort is made 
to encourage the gifted student to go 
on to college or for special training be- 
cause “it isn’t democratic to emphasize 
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such things when most of the students 
won't be able to go”. By this refusal to 
recognize special gifts, we have wasted 
and dissipated, driven into apathy or 
schizophrenia uncounted numbers of 
gifted children. If they learn easily, 
they are penalized for being bored when 
they have nothing to do; if they excel 
in some outstanding way, they are pe- 
nalized as being conspicuously better 
than the peer group, and teachers warn 
the gifted child, “Yes, you can do that, 
it’s much more interesting than what 
the others are doing. But remember, 
the rest of the class will dislike you for 
it.” And there is in America today an 
appalling waste of first-rate talents, 
while the slightly superior Pye just 
because they do have to work hard to 
get straight A’s, are forgiven. 

Meanwhile the parents of gifted chil- 
dren are terrorized with behests to bring 
their children up to be normal happy 
human beings, and told horror stories 
about infant prodigies who go mad at 
twenty. In American psychology the 
theory of “special gifts” competes and 
loses before two more congenial theo- 
ries, (1) the theory of a general supe- 
riority factor, which makes you into an 
all-round superior person, in sports as 
well as in scholarship, in business or in 
music, or, (2) the specially gifted who 
are penalized by accusations of neu- 
roses, and interpretations which make 
all special interests in childhood and 
adolescence into symptons of trauma 
or psychological morbidity. Under 
these conditions it is not surprising 
that, as an English critic has acutely re- 
marked, “The United States has more 
promising young people who fizzle out 
than any other country”. First efforts, 
if they are recognized at all, are tailored 
into normal success terms, given prizes, 
published, exhibited prematurely, and 
forgotten. 

This is admittedly a grim picture—a 
startlingly grim picture especially when 
one realizes that parents all over the 
world dream of making it possible for 
their children to be born in America, 
the country where there are the re- 
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sources and the freedoms necessary for 
the good life. 


What Can We Do? 


What as educators can we do about 
the situation, about recognizing and 
fostering those special, hereditary, dis- 
continuous, incredible gifts which once 
in many centuries produce a Shake- 
speare, an Einstein, or a Leonardo da 
Vinci, an Abraham Lincoln or a St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and without whom 
a society, no matter how rich and in- 
dustrious will stagnate in the end? 


In the first place, we have the culture 
with us the minute we have stated the 
difficulty, for as Americans, “the pos- 
sible we do at once; the impossible 
takes a little bit longer.” Furthermore 
as Americans, we feel a moral obliga- 
tion to remedy our defects. If it is truc 
that we are at present lamentably poor 
in fostering genius, then it is obvious 
that we had better recognize what the 
obstacles are and proceed to clear them 
away. So that the clearer the facing of 
the number of culturally regular myths 
about the desirability of normalcy, the 
undesirability of skipping stages—espe- 
cially if those stages are places where 
one can be miserable as one’s prede- 
cessors have been miserable—the better. 


But such recognition is only a first 
step, because most of what a wise teach- 
er or counselor tells the parents of a 
gifted child is true, culturally speaking. 
The culture tries to make the child 
with a gift into a one-sided person, to 
penalize him at every turn, to cause 
him trouble in making friends, and to 
create conditions conducive to the de- 
velopment of a neurosis. Neither teach- 
ers, the parents of other children, nor 
the child’s peers will tolerate the Wun- 
derkind. The task for the school be- 
comes then a redesigning of the school 
situation in such a way as to both pro- 
tect and foster the gifted child. The 
device of having special science high 
schools or music and arts high schools is 
one such solution. The gifted are 
placed among their near peers—when 
chosen from a large enough area—and 
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the school is represented to the outside 
world as requiring tremendous work to 
get into. But the little child, equally 
in need of fostering, can not be repre- 
sented as having had to work, and 
suffer, for any special education. In 
the school where the gifted child must 
be educated among other children— 
which has many advantages for social 
adjustment—perhaps one of the best 
answers is such diversified, socially a 
proved activities, that a gift is highly 
used but still not too conspicuous in 
the school setting. The school orchestra, 
with a large number of members who 
play instruments demanding different 
skill levels is one kind of model, within 
which the musically gifted can fit, “con- 
tribute to the group”, “be a member of 
a group”, “work” and conceivably get 
some access to music. 

The more diversified, the more com- 
plex the activities within which chil- 
dren are encouraged to play a role, the 
better chance for the superlatively, dis- 
continuously gifted child to exercise his 
or her special talent. Any activity where 


comparison on a single scale disappears, 
where the gifted is given a spot in 
which he can put his incomparably 


greater energy, imagination, drive into 
an activity without coming into destruc- 
tive competition with his classmates, 
the better. School evaluation programs 
which included the idea of the conser- 
vation of precious resources so that 
ability to spot, protect and cherish the 
gifted became a matter of pride among 
educators, would also help. 

But most of all, more than protection 
from active discouragement, much more 
than rewards and praise, the gifted 
child needs scope, material on which 
his imagination can feed, and oppor- 
tunities to exercise it. He needs in- 
conspicuous access to books, museums, 
instruments, paints, ideas, a chance to 
feed himself with the accumulated her- 
itage from the genius of other ages. He 
needs a chance for contact, however 
fleeting, perhaps only on television or 
in a special movie, with those who are 
masters in the abilities with which he 
has been specially endowed. And with- 
in our sternly Puritan tradition, he may 
well need also, a special sense of stew- 
ardship for the talents which he has 
been given, an explicit moral sanction 
against selling his birthright for a mess 


of pottage. 























The Psychology of Gifted Children 


Ruth Strang 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


¢ = purpose of psychology is to 
help people to understand themselves 
and others. To achieve this aim in the 
case of the gifted, we must find out, 
“how they got that way,” ascertain their 
common characteristics and how they 
learn, become aware of their special 
problems of adjustment, and understand 
how they cope with them. Psychology is 
concerned with the individual as a 
whole, with the complex interrelation 
of physical, intellectual, social, and 
emotional factors. 


Genesis of Giftedness 


Gifted children are lucky. Theirs 
has been a particularly fortunate com- 
bination of heredity and early child- 
hood experience. According to the 
French psychiatrist, Piaget, they are en- 
dowed with a certain organizing qual- 
ity of mind that is able to see relations 
and to make deductions and generaliza- 
tions. This quality of mind influences 
their development from the first week 
of life. It enables them to select from 
their environment the experiences 
they need for their physical, intellec- 
tual, and social development. 

The ordinary environment supplies 
the intellectual experiences they need 
in the early years. Only extreme depri- 
vation can prevent the early develop- 
ment of the gifted child’s native ability. 
However, a certain minimum of expe- 
rience is essential, for intelligence is 
not something given at birth; it con- 
stantly creates itself through life ex- 
periences which it selects, relates, and 
organizes. In this sense, intelligence is 
learned. The gifted child becomes in- 
creasingly able to use his environment 
to good advantage. 


But even a “lush environment” of 
material things is not enough. Lack of 
love may inhibit a young child’s use of 
his exploring, relating, organizing 
quality of mind. Convincing evidence 
of this has been presented in motion 
wegen and research reports. An in- 
ant who receives the best physical and 
medical care, but is deprived of normal 
human contacts may become apathetic 
—unable to put forth effort or use his 
native endowment. 

In later years also, lack of suitable 
experiences may prevent the gifted 
child from attaining full intellectual 
and social stature. Among these in- 
hibiting conditions are extremes of 
parental pressure or neglect in the pre- 
school years; a boring or disappointing 
first school experience; a curriculum 
that has no meaning, use, or purpose 
for the child; or a high school environ- 
ment which causes the gifted adolescent 
to suppress his real intellectual inter- 
ests and avoid getting high marks in 
order to be accepted by his classmates. 
After high school, the fullest develop- 
ment of some highly gifted individuals 
is limited by lack of opportunities for 
appropriate further education. Dr. 
Leta S. Hollingworth has reported 
studying several young people with 
very high IQ’s who were not able to 
finance the graduate study which they 
needed to make their greatest contribu- 
tion to society. 

How do gifted children “get that 
way”? Giftedness is a product of the 
interaction of native ability and life ex- 
periences. If a child has native ability, 
his environment determines the use he 
makes of his gifts and special talents. 
Every stage of life is important, for in- 
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telligence unfolds in res 
rience; “intelligence ela 


How Gifted Children Learn 


We know that gifted children learn 
to read by various methods at an early 
stage. About half of them know how to 
read when they enter school. Some of 
them have just picked up this ability 
by themselves, they do not know how. 
Others have parents who have read to 
them a great deal, and have helped 
them recognize words in which they 
were interested. Still others have re- 
ceived some systematic instruction at 
home. Quite a few mention phonics as 
being helpful, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that gifted children would 
eS more than others from this ana- 
ytical type of reading instruction. 
Once they have mastered the basic 
reading skills, they tend to read widely. 


We also know that gifted children 
are bored and disappointed by many of 
their school experiences. One little 
girl, who had dutifully read aloud sev- 
eral pages of an inane primer, looked 
up at her teacher and said, “Boring, 
isn’t it?” Many have expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the practice of tak- 
ing turns around the class, reading 
aloud. They read ahead of the others 
and don’t know the place when they 
are called on; thus they get into trou- 
ble. Sometimes they are so bored with 
the repetitious routine of class recita- 
tions that they talk with their neigh- 
bors or get into other kinds of mischief. 

They have definite ideas about the 
kind of teachers they want. One 
younester described her favorite teacher 
as follows: 

“The best teacher I ever had was W.A. He 
was good, because we got our work done and 
were interested in it. We did things to learn 
our social studies by doing other things be- 
sides reading and writing. We had projects of 
all sorts on the Revolution, the Civil, and all 
other wars. When we were studying the In- 
dustrial Revolution, we all pretended that we 
were inventors and picked an invention. We 
looked up information on this and gave an 
oral report explaining how it worked. He not 
only was interesting but he had a quiet but 


se to expe- 
rates itself.” 


firm way of conducting the classroom. Unlike 
most teachers he did not yell when reprimand- 
ing someone. He spoke in a quiet tone that 
made you feel ashamed in a way but also kept 
you quiet for the rest of the period. He dia 
not have any pets. You could look upon him 
him as a friend and not as one who gives you 
tests to “catch” or to “trick” you. You could 
tell in his teaching that he was trying to help 
you. He tried to get the most learning out of 
one year, pleasantly. If you had a problem 
or a question he would give suggestions that 
might help you, but he never gave you the an- 
swer. He made you 40 that work yourself! 
As a whole, I think that most students who 
had him looked upon him as a friend. He 
used the honor system and stressed the point 
that if you cheated you were hurting no one 
but yourself.” 

The gifted tend to learn by complex 
associative methods rather than by rote 
drill; they look for generalizations, are 
interested in abstract aspects of school 
subjects, and are able to work inde- 
pendently. Yet they do want and need 
intruction in effective methods of read- 
ing and study, and they appreciate 
teachers who “hold us up to standards 
of achievement appropriate for us.” 
They love to talk, and participate in 
group discussions with enthusiasm. 
They want to be able to take an addi- 
tional subject in which they are inter- 
ested, to do creative work, to learn to 
speak before an audience, to apply 
principles to the solution of life prob- 
lems, to match wits with equally gifted 
persons. 

We do not know whether gifted chil- 
dren employ learning procedures simi- 
lar to those of the average pupil. Prob- 
ably basic learning theory is common 
to all: learning starts with a need; the 
need, either physiological or environ- 
mental, arouses an emotional drive of 
some kind; this poses a problem to be 
solved, and leads eventually to action. 
Gifted children have an advantage in 
this problem-solving type of learning. 
They perceive the situation more 


clearly than the average; a slight clue 
may give them an understanding of 
what needs to be done. 

Gifted children from middle- or 
upper-class homes are usually expected 
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to succeed in academic work. Their 
parents set high levels of aspiration for 
them, and they compare themselves 
with the famous people they read about 
in their favorite biographies and auto- 
biographies. This is why so many able 
students feel inadequate and inferior. 
In some cases the anxiety is so intense, 
the threat of failure so great, as to have 
a disorganizing effort on the child’s per- 
formance. Moreover, competition to 
get the highest mark in the class, or to 
be on the honor roll, results in many 
instances in bitter rivalry between in- 
dividuals. In schools in which the cur- 
riculum is not vital or challenging, 
some gifted pupils feel that this kind of 
competition and extrinsic incentive is 
necessary to make them work up to 
capacity. 

Certain methods of teaching may be 
especially effective with gifted children. 
They like to take initiative in planning 
what they will learn and how they will 
learn it. Like other pupils, they need 
guidance at the beginning stages of the 
learning process. They learn more 
quickly when they are helped to find 
some organizing principle, rather than 
being subjected to rote methods and 
sheer memorization. In differing de- 
grees, these methods may be equally 
important for all learners. We need to 
know more about the learning methods 
most appropriate for different pupils. 
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Problems of Adjustment 


Although the gifted show, on the 
average, a smaller proportion of seri- 
ous maladjustments, such as mental 
disorders, suicidal tendencies, and de- 
linquency, than the general popula- 
tion, such deviations do occasionally 
occur. But the gifted also have greater 
inner resources for coping with their 
problems, and treatment is more likely 
to be successful. It is possible that an 
intense creativity may cause nervous 
strain and tension, and that a super- 
sensitive nervous system (or some other 
underlying condition) may be con- 
ducive to both emotional instability 
and creative intelligence. 

Some social maladjustment may oc- 
cur, especially in those rare individuals 
with I1Q’s above 170. It is difficult for 
them to relate themselves to people 
who have such different abilities and 
backgrounds and to find some com- 
munality of interests. Yet it is impor- 
tant for the gifted to learn to do this, 
since most of the vocations which they 
will enter require skill in human rela- 
tions. The social adjustment of gifted 
pupils who are accelerated varies with 
a number of factors. 

The psychology of gifted children is 
still to be written. And some of the 
most authentic information, significant 
insights, and practical suggestions for 
their education will come from the 
gifted youngsters themselves. 





The Environment of the Gifted 


Robert H. Roberts 


: gifted child is a member of the 
family group. He requires the same 
basic home experiences, love, security 
and understanding. He must be accepted 
as an individual by his parents and by 
the other members of his family. In the 
routine care relating to his health he 
will, perhaps, require less attention 
from bis parents than will the other 
children in the family. 

The gifted child is usually endowed 
with superior health. His physical vi- 
tality and his mental ability enable him 
to meet the vicissitudes, strains and 
stresses of every day living. With intel- 
ligent home direction he will be able 
to correct undesirable physical, emo- 
tional and personality trends. Natural- 
ly, he will assume a leading part in 
establishing patterns of child conduct 
in the home, and the parents should 
carefully guide him so that he does not 
display undue dominance over the 
others. 

If the child is to become physically 
equipped for adulthood, the home 
should lay the foundation for an intel- 
ligent program of personal health. 
Child health is no longer based on old 
wives’ tales. Governmental and private 
agencies have prepared the best mate- 
rials relating to the health of children. 
These are based on scientific research 
and study and are in most cases free. 


Security and Understanding 


The gifted child and all children 
should receive from the home a deep 
sense of personal security. Living in a 
firmly established home is the best ex- 
perience a child may receive in stead- 
fastness and security. So equipped he 
may enter the larger social groups well 
integrated and confident. Besides giv- 
ing the young child a feeling of security 


he must know from his home associa- 
tions that his presence in the home is 
desired. He is part of the whole scheme 
of family life, and each day he realizes 
that his life and his growth are impor- 
tant concerns of family living. 


Interests and Abilities 


The gifted child is more able to take 
care of himself than the average child. 
Therefore the parents should regard 
him as an individual in his own right. 
They will not attempt to compensate 
for their own failures and disappoint- 
ments by seeking to re-live in the life 
of the child the life which they have 
not accomplished for themselves. This 
will mean that in the home there will 
be no arbitrary control. The gifted 
child should not be neglected nor 
should he be overly protected or ex- 
ploited by his parents. 

Studies have shown that the gifted 
display greater interest and ability in 
games and sports than does the average 
child. He seeks to explore a greater 
variety of games and he is interested in 
more complex games than is the aver- 
age child. His inventive gifts lead him 
into participation in games requiring a 
high degree of thought and skill. 

The family with a garden where par- 
ents and children work together in the 
growing of vegetables and flowers will 
provide a laboratory for experimenta- 
tion and study. Parents should discuss 
with the child plans for the garden, 
growing conditions, harvesting of the 
crops and preparation of these for use. 
Discussion between parents and child 
will accomplish more than formal 
teaching. If the child asks questions 
the parents should not give ready made 
answers; but parents and child should 
seek the answers in books, magazines 
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or by listening to en talks over the 
radio. The child should be encouraged 
to make collections of leaves, barks, 
fruits and nuts. On excursions he will 
begin to observe the habits of birds and 
small animals. He should become accus- 
tomed in the use of field glasses and 
cameras for extending his observations. 


The Fine Arts 


In most communities there are pub- 
lic libraries and even in rural commu- 
nities there is an increasing number of 
travelling libraries. But the books 
chosen for the young in many of these 
libraries are superficial and unrelated 
to the interests of gifted children. The 
home should introduce the child into 
the world of great literature. The child 
who has access to the best reading of 
history and geography, the true ac- 
counts of how other people have lived 
and are now living will turn from shod- 
dy pulp books. The best censorship is 
that which the individual sets up for 
himself and through familiarity with 
the highest type of literature the child 
will naturally refuse inferior writings. 


Radio and record players are now 
found in nearly every home. The par- 
ents who themselves have developed an 
appreciation and understanding of 
good music will direct the child to pro- 
grams of merit. Preparation for music 
programs should be made through con- 
versations and discussions of the par- 
ents and the child. This will add sig- 
nificance and meaning to the listening. 
Listening to a recital of records will 
have more meaning if the home con- 
tains books on music to which the 
young student has accees. In music as 
in reading the gifted child will soon set 
up a ge om of programs and re- 
cordings. —The home should encourage 
the child to create music for himself. 
Musical instruments on which he may 
learn to perform will encourage his in- 
terest in creative music. 

The home should introduce the child 
into the world of good art. When he 
shows an interest in painting or mod- 
elling he should be directed to reliable 
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books on these subjects. Not only 
should he be encouraged to do active 
work in art but he should make him- 
self familiar with the history of art 
through the ages by studying books 
which illustrate the various art forms 
man has developed. Whenever possible 
he should be taken to art galleries or 
to travelling art exhibits. 

Many children very early show inter- 
est in simple experiments. This should 
be encouraged and if possible a simple 
laboratory set up in the basement or 
garage in which the child may pursue 
this interest. 


Religion and Morality 


Perhaps in no phase of life is the 
gifted child more inquisitive than when 
he seeks to understand the meaning of 
religion and morality in his everyday 
life. Parents may be startled by early 
questionings on such matters as death, 
prayer and worship. The child seeks to 
understand something outside his pure- 
ly physical life. From home and family 
attitudes he will find answers to many 
of his questions. He learns through 
daily experiences in the home to under- 
stand the significance of moral con- 
cepts. Very early in his life the gifted 
child will be able to distinguish true 
spiritual faith from religious practices 
that have no meaning except as an ex- 
tension of a pattern of materialism. 


We have discussed some of those 
home conditions that will favor the de- 
velopment of the gifted. We should not 
overlook the other environments that 
contribute to his development. Early 
in his childhood the child goes to 
school where he discovers new relation- 
ships and meets new experiences. If 
there is to be no confusion in his mind 
it is important that the school be gov- 
erned by the same principles and atti- 
tudes as the home. In its physical en- 
vironments the school should provide 
the best conditions for healthful living: 
the teacher should reinforce the health 
practices and teachings of the home 
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with scientific knowledge; the school 
should enlarge the child's opportunities 
for play and recreation. The moral and 
ethical standards of the home should 
find a wider application in the school 
environment. 

The teacher should open up greater 
areas for intellectual adventure and 
learning. Teachers should be masters 
in their special fields. Their learning 
must command the respect of the 
brightest student. Only in this way will 
the experiences of the classroom stimu- 
late the inquiring mind of the student. 
The school program should be flexible 
so that the student will advance 
through the grades in accordance with 
his mastery of the content of the cur- 
riculum and his ability to undertake 
more advanced learning. 

It is claimed that our school organi- 
zation is designed to help the individ- 
ual child. But unless classes are limited 
in numbers and teachers are better pre- 
pared academically and professionally, 
gifted students will find school life dull 
and unrewarding. Providing increased 
quantities of subject matter is not the 


answer. He requires improved quality 
of school experiences. 

In every school there should be a 
school library under the charge of a 
professional librarian whose training 
has included a study of the gifted. 
Many school libraries are satisfied with 
poorly written books by inferior au- 
thors. They do not stimulate vital in- 
terest or keen thinking. 

Many of our schools have so lowered 
the intellectual standards of the class- 
rooms that not only the bright students 
but the average have become indiffer- 
ent to the work of the school. If we 
are to meet the needs of the gifted there 
should be a real effort to restore the 
standards that have prevailed in the 
past. We should re-affirm the purposes 
of education in the schools. These are 
the training of the mind and the devel- 
opment of character. May we hope to 
see in our educational systems more 
schools that are “mind centered.” In 
these schools we shall have education 
that will serve not only the gifted but 
all students who come to school that 
they may learn to think. 
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Teachers for the Gifted 


Nelda Davis 


a it is true that the teacher is 
the cornerstone of our educational 
structure, what then are the qualifica- 
tions for the teacher of the gifted? Also, 
in what ways, if any, do the qualifica- 
tions for the teacher of the gifted differ 
from those for the teacher of other 
pupils? 


The “Gifted Teacher” 


The statement is often made that the 
teacher of the gifted must be gifted. 
Unless that opinion is explained, too 
many teachers take it to mean that she 
too must have as high an 1Q as the 
highest in her class. With due respect 
to our profession, it is doubtful that 
such would often be the case. As with 
the gifted pupil so with the gifted 
teacher, IO is not the only criterion. 

Scholarship and a_ wide cultural 
background are essential. This does not 
mean that the teacher can be an expert 
on every path that a gifted youngster 
may want to explore. On the other 
hand to say too often, “I don’t know, 
let’s look it up,” can invite lack of re- 
spect on the part of the pupil for his 
teacher. This is particularly true of 
subject fields in junior and senior high 
school. 

Scholarship without an understand- 
ing of the individual in the class makes 
learning a dry husk. A gifted student 
will find it easier to forgive a teacher 
who does not know her facts than one 
who does not understand him. While 
it is true that all students want this un- 
derstanding, the gifted, since he is a 
deviate and varies from the mythical 
average, has an especial need for a sym- 
pathetic attitude from his teacher. It 


is also harder at times for the teacher 
to be able to understand him since he 
is different. Resentment against him 
because he often does know more in a 
particular field than the teacher may 
develop and can become a corroding 
experience for both. 


Understanding Children 


In order to keep the proper perspec- 
tive, the teacher of the gifted also 
should know average and below aver- 
age pupils. A former teacher in Leta 
Hollingsworth’s school once told me 
that her work with the retarded group 
was a help when she began to teach the 
gifted. A gifted child is still a child. 
Perhaps he is different both in quality 
and quantity of intellect, but under- 
standing the child in general will be 
helpful in understanding this particu- 
lar child. 

One writer has suggested that “The 
education of gifted children requires 
gifted teachers who have the ability to 
recognize giftedness, to create an atmos- 
phere and environment favorable to its 
development, to provide conditions 
that give it a chance to emerge and 
blossom.”! In agreeing with this we 
must also add that it is necessary for 
the teacher of the gifted to be able to 
channel the specific qualities of the 
gifted into worthwhile learning. As an 
example, one characteristic of these su- 
perior pupils is the ability to verbalize. 
Unless a teacher is alert, breadth of dis- 
cussion will be limitless, but depth may 
be lacking. 


1Paul Witty (ed.), The Gifted Child. (Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath and Co., 1951), p. 113. 
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Pupil Descriptions of Good Teachers 


Ruth Strang has wisely stated that 
our most authentic information about 
qualifications for the teachers of the 
gifted should come from the gifted pu- 
pils themselves. It is interesting to note 
the similarity in qualities listed by Zz 

ils in two different studies, one that 

r. Strang made of fifty pupils in 
grades six through high school in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and California; the 
other made by the writer with the help 
of Dr. Hedwig Pregler in workshop 
classes of pupils from grades four, five, 
and six. Frere are some of the pupils’ 
ideas of the qualifications of good 
teachers: 


Sense of Humor: She should have a good 
sense of humor. A teacher should be able to 
have fun and teach school at the same time. 

Encouragement of Responsibility: A good 
teacher should let us talk things over with our 
friends, and should not always tell us to do 
things independently. 

She should be able to give you your assign- 
ment and let you go to work and then not 
interrupt you. 

Knowledge of Subject: A teacher, as well as 
knowing her subject well, must keep her 
knowledge up to date. 

They should read the daily newspaper. It 
would be very embarrassing if a student would 
report something very important that the 
teacher did not know anything about. 

Firmness and Fairness: She should be strict 
so the children obey her, but not so strict that 
the children are afraid of her. 

In my opinion I think a teacher should be 
strict but gentle and she should have a 
friendly personality. 

Understanding of Children: A teacher who 
knows her pupils, not only as boys and girls 
she sees in school and tries to teach academic 
subjects and help to become good citizens, but 
also as individual people with individual prob- 
lems is in my opinion an extremely good 
teacher. 

She should be the kind of a teacher that if 
you have a problem you could go and explain 
it to her. 

Enjoyment of Teaching: First of all, I think 
that to be a good teacher you must want to 
teach and you must enjoy teaching. 


Since the above qualities could be 


claimed by a good teacher of any group, 
would we agree that the teacher of the 


gifted must possess them to a marked 
degree? Raise the characteristics of a 
good teacher to the highest point of 
development, and you will have a gift- 
ed teacher for gifted pupils. 


Planning for Teacher Education 


Mackie and Dunn report that al- 
though several states have classes for 
the gifted and try to select teachers best 
qualified to teach them, Pennsylvania is 
the only state that has a special certifi- 
cate for the teachers of the gifted.2? Two 
reasons are given for the lack of cer- 
tification in this area: (1) relatively few 
classes for the gifted, and (2) lack of 
agreement concerning the qualifications 
needed by a teacher of the gifted. 


Mackie and Dunn also point out: 

A significant fact is that only two teacher- 
education institutions in the United States of- 
fer a sequence of preparation in the area of 
the teaching of the gifted. Since the offering 
of special preparation for teachers is closely 
correlated with the supply and demand, it 
would be reasonable to believe that there are 
few requests for teachers in this area. An- 
other fact that holds significance for our 
thinking is that in no state department of 
education is there a staff member whose major 
responsibility is education of the gifted chil- 
dren.3 


It is important to note in the preced- 
ing paragraph that the term used is “a 
sequence of preparation on this area.” 
There are many institutions that offer 
certain courses for the teacher of the 
gifted, but not a sequence. 

Another important source of training 
that should be noted is the workshop. 
Some of the universities that have made 
valuable contributions in this field 
through their workshops and summer 
sessions are Kent State University, Bos- 
ton University, Syracuse University, 
Pennsylvania State University, Hunter 
College of the City of New York, 


2Romaine Mackie and Lloyd Dunn, “State 
Standards for Teaching Exceptional Children,” 
J. Teacher Educ. 4: 273; Dec. 1953. 


3Bulletin 1, 1954, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, of Edu- 
cation (seen in manuscript) . 
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George Peabody College for Teachers, 
University of Kansas, Northwestern 
University, California (Pennsylvania) 
State Teachers College, San Francisco 
State College, Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University, Stanford University, 
and University of Vermont. 


Other Sources of Help 


The studies made by the Philadel- 
phia Suburban School Study Council 
under the direction of the Educational 
Service Bureau, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, have been a source of help to all 
teachers in dealing with the gifted. 
Working with teacher-training institu- 
tions are the various associations for 
the study of the gifted. The American 
Association for the Gifted, the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, the Ohio Association for Gifted 
Children, the Pennsylvania Association 
for the Study and Education of the 
Mentally Gifted, and the Metropolitan 
Association for the Study of the Gifted 
are some of the organizations that share 
their findings with interested colleges. 

A bulletin from the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction lists 
the following requirements for certifi- 
cation of teachers of classes for the 
“mentally advanced”:* 

A certificate of standard grade for teaching 
may be extended to include teaching classes 
for the mentally advanced on the completion 
of twenty-four semester hours of approved 
courses on special education in accordance 
with the following distribution: 

1. Courses Basic to All Special Certification 

(6 sem. hrs.) 

*Psychology (or Education) of Excep- 
tional Children 
Diagnostic Testing and Remedial Teach- 
in 
+Mental and Educational Hygiene 
2. Courses Basic to the Teaching of Mentally 
Advanced Children (6 sem. hrs.) 
*Arts and Crafts (3 sem. hrs.) 
*Student Teaching in Classes for the 
Mentally Advanced Children (1 sem. 
hr.) 


4Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Standards for the Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Special Classes (Harrisburg: 
the Department, 1945). 
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*General Methods for Teaching the Men- 
tally Advanced 
The emphasis in these courses should be on 
the classroom instrumentation of the psycho- 
logical principles relevant to mentally ad- 
vanced children. 
3. Electives (12 sem. hrs.) 
Clinical Psychology 
Abnormal Psychology 
+Tests and Measurements 
Speech Correction 
Mental Tests (Individual) 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Related Courses in Sociology 
+Graduate work in one or more content 
fields 
tTeaching Experience 


It will be noted that the courses sug- 
gested would be helpful to any teacher 
in any typical undifferentiated class. 
Using them as a basis, an interested 
teacher-training institution could build 
a program that would have a wider a 
peal and yet satisfy the needs of colle 
ers of the gifted. Just as a gifted pupil 
needs more enrichment, so the teacher 
of the gifted should have her program 
more enriched with content material 
than the requirements indicate. This 
should be included in the program 
plans of the institution. There are 
those who feel that the dynamics of 
group and individual behavior should 
be included, and if a choice is neces- 
sary, substituted for abnormal and 
clinical psychology. 


Providing In-Service Education 


Finally, assuming that a school has 
selected the teachers of the gifted who 
have the desirable qualifications and 
have met any and all state require- 
ments, what can the system do in the 
way of in-service training to aid these 
teachers? 


*Must be selected within these groups. 

+Preferred. 

tOutstandingly successful teaching experi- 
ence in at least two or more different grade 
levels may be counted at a maximum of six 
semester hours at the rate of three semester 
hours a year. At least two years of teaching 
experience before certification for teaching 
classes for mentally advanced is highly de- 
sirable. 
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At the 59th Annual Meeting of the 
American Psychological Association in 


Chicago, Albert I. 


Oliver gave some 


recommendations for districts working 
on the education of the gifted that 
could be used with value in an in-serv- 
ice training program within a school 


system: 

1. Provide a coordinator to centralize activ- 
ity and to funnel out ideas and materials. 

2. Form a planning committee made up of 
a chairman from each district to develop 
ideas and serve as interpreters to their 
local groups. 

5. Emphasize the exchange of ideas, prac- 
tices, and materials, with classroom teach- 
ers being prominent in the work. 

4. Assure local groups that they have free- 


dom to experiment with their own prob- 


vo 


lems, that group decisions are for the 
council report. Such reports are vital to 
providing purpose to activities as well as 
giving the participants assurance that 
their efforts have taken definite form. 
Encourage teachers and administrators 
to work out plans for procedures as well 
as find areas of understanding. For ex- 
ample, administrators in the Suburban 
School Study Council have been generous 
in allowing teachers to be released for 
half days to attend study groups. 

Above all, do not copy blindly. A single 
district or a group of districts needs to 
work out its own salvation using coopera- 
tive techniques. Whatever the size of the 
group or the purpose of the study it is 
vital to remember—it is the child for 
whom the school bell tolls. 
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Programs and Procedures For The 


Education of Gifted Children 


Paul Witty 


Northwestern University 


Daunse the past eight years a 


great resurgence of interest in the gifted 
has developed among school people, and 
many programs for these pupils have 
been initiated. Of course, much of this 
work has built upon the earlier contri- 
butions from cities such as Cleveland, 
Ohio; Los Angeles, California; Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania; New York City; 
and Baltimore, Maryland. 

One of the characteristics of some of 
the more recent innovations is the in- 
creased emphasis given to social devel- 
opment and adjustment as well as to 
other “developmental needs” of gifted 
children. 


Programs for the Gifted 


There are a number of programs that 
have been designed particularly for the 
gifted or rapid-learning child. These 
programs recognize the rapidity of his 
mental and educational growth as well 
as his need for appropriate social expe- 
rience to reach his maximum develop- 
ment. For example, a gifted child of 
five may display the mental ability of 
an eight- or nine-year-old. Physically he 
may be somewhat superior to other five- 
year-old children, but by no means so 
well developed as children two or three 
years older. His social development, 
too, may be somewhat superior but not 
in proportion to his mental growth. 
Not surprising, then, is the discrepancy 
between a bright child’s understanding 
of such words as cooperation and loy- 
alty and his behavior with regard to the 
traits expressed by these concepts. 
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One of the characteristics of pro- 
grams for the gifted in the Cleveland 
Major Work Classes today is the varied 
social experiences provided. Similarly, 
in the Hunter College Elementary 
School, careful planning assures well- 
balanced growth of each child. Exam- 
ples, too, may be drawn from the work 
of regular classroom teachers who at- 
tempt to expand and enrich the social 
experience of the gifted. These efforts 
include opportunities for the pupils to 
participate in workshops, the develop- 
ment of group projects, class excur- 
sions, creative expression in which 
groups of talented children take part, 
and recreational activities of many 
kinds. In some cases, the parents of the 
gifted participate in planning and car- 
rying out such projects. 

Community projects, too, are some- 
times planned to foster social develop- 
ment. For example, in November, 1951, 
Robert J. Havighurst described “A 
Community Youth Development Plan” 
which a midwestern community of 
45,000 persons has adopted. With the 
help of the University of Chicago, the 
community is attempting to discover 
early its children who have special 
problems and also those who have spe- 
cial abilities. After identifying the 
children, the community will use its 
“youth-serving facilities” to meet their 
needs and to assist in fostering their 
wholesome development. Two groups 
of children, the maladjusted and the 
gifted, will be studied over a period of 
ten years. At the end of the experiment 
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the program will be evaluated.* 

Elise Martens, too, has described 
some community efforts to enrich the 
lives of gifted children. In Oakland, 
California, the Dads’ Club holds each 
year a talent show; in Orange, New 
Jersey, a group of clubs offer scholar- 
ships to gifted children; the museums 
distributed throughout the nation in- 
vite gifted children to classes in art, 
science, history, and dramatics under 
the leadership of inspired teachers. 
Churches, too, are providing opportu- 
nities for gifted children to render 
service in “human relationships.” Mar- 
tens states that “now there is a move- 
ment to urge federal scholarships to 
make possible a college education for 
every gifted student.”? 


Enrichment Within Regular Classes 
and Counseling Services 


There has been a reawakening of in- 
terest in providing for the gifted in 
regular classes. For example, Marion 
C. Sheridan has suggested some ways by 
which an English teacher can enrich 
the curriculum for superior students in 
a regular class. The activities suggested 
include independent reading, creative 
pursuits, and projects related to the 
mass media of communication.® 


In a rather comprehensive article 
presenting activities for the gifted pupil 
yong BIE the elementary and second- 
ary school, Buck R. Rex described pro- 
cedures suitable for use in guiding the 
work of the gifted in regular classes. 
This presentation stresses: the work of 
consultants, commmittees, creative pur- 
suits, and ways of planning and evalu- 
ating the endeavor at various levels.‘ 


IR. J. Havighurst, School Review 59:457- 
66; (November, 1951). 

2E. Martens, The Nation’s Schools. Con- 
densed in Educational Digest, 17:48-50; (Sept., 
1951). 

38M. C. Sheridan, National Education Asso- 
ciation Journal, 41:566-67; (December, 1952). 

4B. R. Rex, Jr., Exceptional Children, 19: 
117-18; (December, 1952) . 


It is generally conceded that a satis- 
factory means of providing for the 
gifted within the heterogeneous class 
structure is through differentiated as- 
signments. However, with constantly ex- 
panding enrollments, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for a teacher to 
provide adequately for the different 
levels of ability in the regular class- 
room. 

Claude L. Reeves, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles Schools in 
charge of secondary education, ex- 
a the view that the gifted can be 

elped greatly through adequate coun- 
seling. Such a program requires the 
services of a co-ordinator in counseling 
who works with pupils, their teachers, 
and parents from the elementary grades 
through high school. 

Programs of this type, differing chief- 
ly in details, have been started in San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, Long Beach, 
Berkeley, and Ventura. 

Several recent articles describe prom- 
ising techniques for guiding gifted chil- 
dren. Ruth Strang has emphasized the 
need for early identification of the gift- 
ed and for continuous help in meeting 
their problems. Some of the common 
problems are cited as well as some pro- 
cedures which may be employed by 
counselors. The significance of the 
home is also stressed.® 


Enrichment in the Special Fields 


The writer, in collaboration with 
Samuel W. Bloom, has described pro- 
grams in science for the rapid learning 
pupil.* The programs described include 
the outstanding endeavor in the Bronx 
High School of Science, the Forest Hills 
High School (Yonkers), the Monroe 
High School in Rochester, the Evans- 
ton Township High School, the New 
Trier Township High School and the 
work in Baltimore, in New York, in 


5Ruth Strang, The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, $1:26-30; (October, 1952) . 

6Paul Witty and Samuel Bloom, “Science 
Provisions for the Gifted,” Exceptional Chil- 
dren, 20:244-50, 262; (March, 1954). 
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Phoenix, and in Los Angeles and other 
California cities. 

The following descriptions will serve 
as examples of this endeavor: 

The North Phoenix High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

The Curriculum Council of Phoenix 
is attempting to provide more ade- 
—— for gifted boys and girls. On 

ebruary 25, 1952, a symposium was 
held on the practices developed by the 
Phoenix Union High School and Phoe- 
nix College. This work is described in 
a publication entitled Education of the 
Gifted. C. A. Brown and C. W. Roland 
have also described the unusual science 
work performed in their schools in 
Phoenix." 

The Science Talent Search record of 
the North Phoenix High School—four 
winners and seven honorable mentions 
in the years 1947-1953—prompted one 
of the writers to observe this school and 
attempt to discover some reasons for 
such an unusually fine record. His in- 
vestigation pointed to the following 
factors as important considerations: 

(1) Identification of promising pu- 
pils of biology or general science teach- 
ers at the ninth and tenth grade levels. 

(2) Encouragement of these pupils 
by outstanding teachers. 

(3) Opportunities for students to 
work before and after school hours in 
laboratories and workshops. 

(4) A coaching program for twelfth 
grade students in various fields of 
science. 

(5) Opportunities for students to 
serve as laboratory assistants. 

(6) Opportunities to work upon 
carefully selected projects. 

(7) Use of community resources to 
stimulate interest. 

(8) Widespread participation in sci- 
ence clubs. 

(9) Opportunities for students to en- 
roll in “advanced” classes. 

Susan Miller Dorsey High School, Los 
Angeles, California 


7Curriculum Council Meeting. Education of 
Gifted: A Symposium. Phoenix Union High 
Schools and Phoenix College System, Phoenix, 
Arizona, February 25, 1952. Mimeo. 


All pupils are required to take Life 
Science in the tenth grade. The to 
five students of each class are consid- 
ered for the accelerated group. The 
basis for selection is: (a) An IQ of 120 
or above, (b) reasoning ability, (c) 
reading proficiency, (d) recommenda- 
tions of a previous teacher, (e) achieve- 
ment as measured by grades, and (f) 
interest in science. 

The top twenty-five students enrolled 
in a special class during the second 
semester of Life Science. The sequences 
of units is the same as for the regular 
course, but an enriched program is of- 
fered. From this group, selection is 
made for the Accelerated Chemistry 
and Physics sequences—usually the top 
quarter of the class. The accelerated 
sequence in chemistry and physicls is a 
high school course in these sciences, but 
standards are maintained at a higher 
level than in reguiar classes. Encour- 
agement and guidance are given in this 
special class for constructive work on 
individual projects and participation in 
science contests. 

Opportunities are provided for the 
students to work as laboratory assist- 
ants. A student selected for this work 
must be an “A” pupil in science and 
mathematics and must have the recom- 
mendation of the teacher under whom 
he is at work. In addition to assisting 
the teacher he has the opportunity to 
carry on research. Laboratory assistants 
are supervised by one teacher although 
they may work in various science labo- 
ratories. 


The High School of Science 


Morris Meister, principal of the High 
School of Science, New York, stresses 
the fact that the High School of Sci- 
ence, is not a technical school with 
science as its objective, but a compre- 
hensive high school in which science is 
being used as one of the tools by which 
a more liberal education is obtained. 
The high school is organized “around 
a purpose that is meaningful and at- 
tractive to the students”. A specialized 
high school can thus provide a more 
flexible curriculum and offer a larger 
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number of electives. The program in 
the High School of Science has been 
fully described elsewhere.* 


Acceleration as a Procedure in 
Caring for the Gifted 


During the past thirty years, accelera- 
tion or grade skipping has again and 
again been proposed as a desirable way 
of meeting the educational needs of the 
gifted. Once again it is being recom- 
mended and defended. 

The School-College Plan (Ford 
Foundation), involving Andover, Ex- 
eter, Lawrenceville, Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, was developed to avoid du- 
plication in the offerings in college and 
preparatory school.® As a result a rec- 
ommendation was made that superior 
students of good emotional stability, 
health, and social adjustment be per- 
mitted to take the normal eight years of 
high school and college in seven years. 

Another Ford program, The Pro- 
gram for Early Admission to College, 
is now ending its second year of opera- 
tion. Four hundred students were ad- 
mitted in September, 1951, to twelve 
colleges prior to their graduation from 
the high school. Another four hundred 
were admitted in September, 1952. It 
appears already that the adjustment of 
the students to the advanced work and 
other requirements was satisfactory. 
However, it is too early to evaluate 
this program. 

The School and College Study of Ad- 
mission with Advanced Standing, under 
the executive directorship of William 
H. Carnog of Philadelphia, is studying 
ways to develop curricula for high 
school pupils of high ability which will 
lead to advanced standing at college.'® 


8M. Meister and H. A. Odell, “What Pro- 
visions for the Education of the Gifted Stu- 
dents?” National Association of Secondary 
School Principals Bulletin, 35:30; (April, 
1951). 

9Morris Meister, Science Teacher, 20:107- 
110; (April, 1953). 

10William H. Carnog, “School and College 
Study of Admission with Advanced Standing,” 
Bulletin of Information (220 Wilford Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 4, Pa., November, 1952), pp. 
1-17. 





It is possible for a pupil of high 
ability to be accelerated as much as two 
years in the Baltimore schools. The 
bright pupil has an opportunity to com- 
plete the three years of junior high 
school work in two years at the Robert 
E. Lee School; he can then enter the 
advanced preparatory course at one of 
three high schools. In this way pupils 
save the equivalent of a year in college. 
This program has been in operation for 
approximately fifty years. Colleges such 
as Cornell, Oberlin, Smith, Goucher, 
and others accept these accelerated pu- 
pils into their sophomore classes. 


As early as 1933, Witty and Wilkins 
summarized the literature on accelera- 
tion and found that moderate amounts 
of acceleration seemed justifiable for 
the gifted." J. W. Trusler later recom- 
mended more frequent grade skipping 
for pupils of IQ 125 and above.'? ‘This 
recommendation seems to be in accord 
with suggestions drawn from genetic 
studies which show that acceleration in 
the elementary school up to two full 
grades is not associated with undesir- 
able later adjustments in the gifted. 
Recently Pressey studied some relation- 
ships of acceleration to success in col- 
lege and has concluded: “The evidence 
was practically unanimous that younger 
entrants were more likely to graduate, 
had the best academic records, won the 
most honors, and presented the lowest 
disciplinary difficulties.” 

It should be pointed out that the use 
of acceleration has not been popular 
among American educators. Several 
studies reflect the doubt shown by ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and teachers 


concerning the practice — particularly 


at the high school level." 


11 Paul Witty and W. L. Wilkins, Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 19:321- 
46; (May, 1933). 

12]. W. Trusler, Grade Teacher, 67:16-17 
and 96-98; (October, 1949). 

13§. L. Pressey, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search Monographs, No. $1 (Columbus, Ohio: 
The Ohio State University, 1949). 

14“*High School Methods with Superior Stu- 
dents,” National Education Association Re- 
search Bulletin, 19; (September, 1946) . 
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Concluding Statement 

As the reader studies the current lit- 
erature describing educational provi- 
sions for gifted pupils, he is impressed 
with the variations in philosophy un- 
derlying this endeavor, and with the 
wide differences in practice. Apparent- 
ly, the statements made in the “Report 
of the Evaluating Committee of the 
Education of Gifted Children in Sec- 
ondary Schools” made at Cleveland, 
Ohio, in February, 1939 are largely true 
today: 

In planning many of the individual pro- 
grams (for educating gifted children) little 
use has been made even of the meager data 
available concerning gifted children, and each 
school system which has planned a program 
seems to have started afresh as though no 
other system had worked in that field. In 
many instances the educational programs have 
been limited to an attempt to raise school 
marks—an altogether too limited objective. 
Nevertheless, the committee recognizes the 
fact that such pioneering efforts provide help- 
ful suggestions for a program for the educa- 
tion of gifted children and for that reason 
should be continued. Research findings in re- 
gard to the characteristics of gifted children 
have not been interpreted in terms of school 
practice. For example, studies have shown that 
gifted children generally have unusual drive, 
initiative, and broad interest, but these find- 
ings have not been translated into appropriate 
school practice.15 


15“Report of the Evaluating Committee of 
the Education of Gifted Children in Secondary 
Schools.” National Committee on Coordina- 
tion in Secondary Education Meeting at 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 27, 1939. Journal 
of Educational Sociology, 13:120-26. 


There is great need for stimulating 
interest in the education of the gifted. 
This need is being recognized by many 
leaders such as James Bryant Conant, 
who writes: 

I wish some organization identified in the 
public mind with concern for all American 
youth would take some dramatic action to 
demonstrate a vigorous interest in the gifted 
boy and girl. This would serve as an encour- 
agement to all teachers. The schools would be 
stimulated in a direction which in some quar- 
ters has been rather spurned as being un- 
democratic and old-fashioned. A National 
Commission for the Identification of Talented 
Youth has been suggested by one group of 
educators; the sponsoring of this by public 
school administrators and teachers would be 
the sort of thing I have in mind.1¢ 

It is to be hoped that the work of 
the American Association for Gifted 
Children; the International Council for 
Exceptional Children, and other organ- 
izations will lead more widespread 
efforts to care for the gifted. At the 
present time, the amount of provision 
is relatively small, but heartening. In- 
deed, the practices reported throughout 
the United States are insufficient to 
satisfy and foster the full development 
of society's richest resources—gifted and 
talented children and youth. But the 
programs and practices reported in this 

aper are reassuring as to desirable 


uture progress. 
16James Bryant Conant, “Education in ap 


Armed Truce,” The Atlantic Monthly, 182: 
48-52; (October, 1948). 
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Major Issues in the Education of Gifted Children 


Lewis M. Terman and Melita H. Oden 


Stanford University 


QO. THE many unresolved issues in 
the education of gifted children, we 


have chosen five for brief discussion in 
this ——. These are: (1) democ- 
racy and the IQ, (2) the educational 
lockstep, (3) early identification of the 
gifted, (4) educational opportunities 
that are feasible, and (5) needed 
guidance anud counseling. 

Democracy and the IQ. This is a very 
old issue, but it was the late Professor 
Bagley who first brought it to the fore 
and who did more than anyone else to 
prejudice the minds of educators 
against offering any kind of special op- 
portunities for the gifted. He wrote 
with particular scorn of training the 
gifted for leadership, and proposed in- 
stead that the important thing was to 
teach the average people when and 
where to tell their would-be leaders to 
get off. To argue, as Bagley did, that 
all children should have the same kind 
of school training, at least through the 
grades, seems to us no less absurd than 
to argue that all children should have 
the same kind of medical treatment. 
Yet the Bagley point of view not only 
survives; it is in fact fairly widespread, 
though it is losing ground. 

The Educational Lockstep. This re- 
fers to the belief that for the sake of 
normal social adjustment the gifted 
child should be kept with others of his 
own age, and that only such opportuni- 
ties should be provided for him as are 
possible under this limitation. The 
doctrine is based on the belief that the 
social maladjustment caused by accel- 
eration outweighs any of its advantages. 
The truth is that the evidence from 


every serious investigation of the prob- 
lem shows this view to be largely false. 
Our data show there is a marked tend- 
ency for children of very superior IQ to 
be more mature both socially and 
physically than children of average 
ability. This is not to say that every 
child should complete high school and 
college as early as his IQ would permit. 
The gifted child who is already mal- 
adjusted or exceptionally immature so- 
cially should be allowed little accelera- 
tion or none, but the facts obtained in 
the thirty-year follow-up of our large 
gifted group prove conclusively that 
children of 135 IQ or higher who are 
accelerated one, two, or even three 
years are usually more succesful in later 
life than equally bright children who 
are held in the lockstep. If you don’t 
believe it, see chapter 20 in The Gifted 
Child Grows Up. Acceleration is espe- 
cially desirable for those who plan to 
enter a profession that calls for years 
of graduate study. Other advantages 
are that the accelerated find their 
school work more challenging and 
that earlier graduation enables them to 
marry earlier (which, on the average, 
they do). 

Early Identification of the Gifted. 
Thirty years ago if you wanted to know 
who was the brightest child in a class- 
room, your best single chance of find- 
ing out was not to ask the teacher but 
to take the name of the youngest child 
in the room. But in these days when 
tests of intelligence and school achieve- 
ment are so easily available, one might 
suppose that nearly all of the gifted 
would be identified at an early age. 
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Such is not the case. There are still 
millions of children who leave school 
without ever having had any kind of 
standardized test. Even where tests 
are used their results are so frequently 
misinterpreted that some of the gifted 
are likely to be overlooked. One reason 
why early identification is important is 
that acceleration by grade skipping is 
most feasible in the lower grades. An- 
other reason is that the earlier the 
gifted child is identified the better his 
later education can be planned for. 


Educational Opportunities That Are 
Feasible. Under current conditions of 
teacher shortage and overcrowded class- 
rooms, about the only kinds of special 
opportunity that are readily feasible 
for the gifted are three: (a) segrega- 
tion in special classes; (b) parallel 
classes for fast, medium, and slow learn- 
ers, and (c) acceleration. 


The pros and cons of segregation 
have long been debated. Our belief is 
that segregated classes at their best are 
very good indeed, but that they are 
rarely at their best. Parallel classes are 
a great help, but they are possible only 
in the larger schools. Acceleration, on 
the other hand, is always possible and 
in the majority of cases is desirable 
whatever other special provision may 
be made. As for the curriculum enrich- 
ment that is so often praised as the 
ideal solution for the gifted, it is in- 
deed fine in theory but it is very diffi- 
cult in practice. Under the conditions 
that presently prevail it can hardly be 
regarded as a panacea. We believe, 
nevertheles, that teachers should be 
alerted to the desirability of special as- 
signments for the gifted in their classes 
and that they should be instructed by 
school supervisors and principals in the 
kinds of enrichment that are possible. 


Needed Guidance and Counseling. 
In 1953 the National Manpower Coun- 
cil, composed of twenty nationally emi- 
nent persons, reported after extensive 
investigation that 40 per cent of the 
young men and women in the United 
States who are potentially good college 
material either do not enter college or, 


if they enter, do not continue to grad- 
uation. What causes are responsible for 
this appalling wastage of brainpower 
at a time when there is an acute short- 
age of well trained minds in nearly 
every field of science, teaching, schol- 
arship, and business? 


There are doubtless many causes, but 
we believe that two of the most impor- 
tant are: (1) frequent failure to iden- 
tify the gifted, and (2) when they are 
identified, failure to provide the kind 
of counseling service that is so badly 
needed in high schools and colleges. Of 
the more than 1,450 members of our 
gifted group (all of them in the top 
1 per cent in general intelligence), 
nearly 15 per cent did not enter col- 
lege and 30 per cent did not graduate. 
It is true that the schooling of some 
was cut short by the great depression, 
which began shortly before or shortly 
after most of them reached college age. 
We are quite certain, however, that 
many more of them would have gone 
to college if there had been adequate 
counseling service in the high schools 
they attended. As a matter of fact there 
was little or none at all in most of the 
schools. The result was that nearly 
two hundred did not enter college and 
more than four hundred did not grad- 
uate. The situation has improved in 
the last twenty years, especially in the 
educationally more progressive cities, 
but we are reliably informed that in 
both amount and quality the counsel- 
ing available in most high schools is 
far below what is needed. 


Counseling at the high school level is 
not only necessary to insure that more 
of the brighter students will get the 
amount of training they should have, 
but also to insure that each will get 
the kind of training best adapted to 
prepare him for later specialization. 
This means vocational counseling, not 
for the purpose of encouraging the stu- 
dent to choose once and for all the oc- 
cupation he will enter, but rather to 
discover the broad general fields where 
his abilities and interests lie. One of 
the most valuable single tools for this 
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urpose is Strong’s Vocational Interest 

est, aad the form designed for 
men. This test reveals more clearly and 
accurately than any other what the stu- 
dent’s patterns of interest are like; for 
example, whether they resemble most 
closely the interest patterns of success- 
ful men in the physical sciences, engi- 
neering, medicine, law, architecture, 
journalism, or some of the thirty other 
occupations for which the test can be 
scored. The thing that counts is not so 
much the score in a particular occupa- 
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tion but rather the patterns of interest 
that are disclosed. To interpret the 
great variety of patterns that are found 
calls for skill and experience, but when 
properly used the test is so valuable 
that every boy should be given a chance 
to take it before the end of his senior 
year. If the Strong test had been avail- 
able and could have been taken by all 
the men in our gifted group when they 
were in high school, at least 10 to 20 
per cent might have made a better 
choice of career. 








No matter how well teachers are prepared, they will still have to confront a great 
danger intrinsic in the modern approach to education. This danger arises from the fact 
that in attempting to get the most out of those who are least naturally gifted, the intellectual 
development of those who are the most gifted is sometimes cramped. Only a tutorial 
system for each student could avoid this. 

But there is another device which modern educators sometimes use which is not more 
widely used because it is feared that it has undemocratic implications. This is the differ- 
entiation of students on the basis of their native capacities and achievements in order to 
prevent the more gifted from being bored by teaching approaches necessary to motivate 
the less gifted, and in order to prevent the latter from falling behind when the former are 


given their head. | do not see how this breaches the democratic commitment of modern } 


education in any way.—Sidney Hook 
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Brief Reports aia 


Basic Issues Affecting Teacher Education 


G. D. Robbins 
Moorhead (Minn.) State Teachers College 


QO. APRIL 23-24, a conference of 
faculty members from all of the state 
Teachers Colleges of the state of Minne- 
sota was held to consider Teacher edu- 
cation in Minnesota. 

As a means of focusing the attention 
of staff members engaged in profession- 
al education upon basic issues affecting 
teacher education, the questions stated 
below were formulated by the writer 
for consideration: 

1. Is a broad program of general ed- 
ucation, including physical and biolog- 
ical sciences, the arts, the humanities, 
and the social studies, offered with de- 
creasing time emphasis throughout the 
entirely of the teacher education curric- 
ulum an essential aspect of that cur- 
riculum? 

2. In light of curriculum develop- 
ments in public schools, should in- 
creased attention be given to attempts 
to correlate the academic offerings in 
the teacher education curriculum and 
to break down intra and inter-depart- 
mental compartmentalization? 

8. Should the matter of relative em- 
phasis upon breadth or depth in the 
academic education of teachers be re- 


_ solved in favor of breadth? 


4. Should a comprehensive study 


| of human growth and development be 
_ regarded as a basic aspect of the 


pro- 
fessional program of studies of teachers? 


5. Should compartmentalization of 
subject matter areas and courses in the 
professional program of studies be re- 
placed by a single, unified professional 
education sequence? 

6. Should the professional m 
of studies in teacher education begin in 
the freshman year and be continued 
each successive year with increasing 
time emphasis? 

7. Should the professional program 
of studies, including professional labo- 
ratory experiences, be organized and 
administered on a flexible basis so that 
it may be adapted in terms of time and 
content to the varying needs of individ- 
ual students? 

8. Is the requirement of a common 
program of professional studies for ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers 
sound and should it be further empha- 
sized? 

9. Will teacher education benefit by 
attempts to bridge the gaps between 
general, academic, and professional 
education and to closely correlate these 
programs into a cohesive unity? 

10. Does the professional program 
of studies require a greater proportion 
of the student’s time than it is receiving 
under present practices? 

11. Should instructional practices in 
general, academic, and professional 
courses taken by prospective teachers 
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demonstrate such desired teaching pro- 
cedures as teacher-pupil planning, so- 
cialized group procedures, experience 
units, diagnostic approach, self-evalua- 
tion, adaptation to individual differ- 
ences? 

12. Should the total professional 
program of studies, from orientation 
through post-student teaching courses, 
provide students with opportunities for 
direct, concrete, and continuous experi- 
ences with children and youth in teach- 
ing-learning situations? 

13. Should general, academic, and 
professional programs of studies each 
provide opportunities for the prospec- 
tive teacher to have varied, concrete, 
and direct experiences with and in the 
community? 

14. Is the problem of quality control 
in teacher education being accorded 
sufficient attention, particularly as it 
involves an analytical approach to the 
personal and professional requirements 
of successful teachers and the effective- 
ness of the program of studies in 
achievement of | these objectives? 

15. Does evaluation of teacher effec- 
tiveness in terms of the degree to which 
the teacher influences behavior in pu- 
pils, school operations, and school-com- 
munity relations offer the greatest 
promise as a means of determing true 
teaching success? 


16. Is the technique of identification 
and analysis of patterns of teacher be- 
havior and the use of materials helpful 
in the prediction of teacher behavior, 
as presented in the A.C.E. Teacher Char- 
acteristics Study (Journal of Teacher 
Education, Sept. 1953) . 

17. It the technique of identifying 
teacher attitudes toward subordinate, 
superior, and peer groups, as in the 
A.C.E. Teacher Characteristics Study, 
and the relation of teacher attitudes to 
success in teaching, as in the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory, a promis- 
ing approach in the prognosis of teach- 
ing aptitude and success? 

18. What is the best technique or 
combination of techniques to employ 


in the prognosis of teaching aptitude 
and success? 

19. Will the evolving approach to 
curriculum construction in teacher edu- 
cation be through “Foundations of Ed- 
ucation,” i.e. Social Foundations, Bio- 
Psychological Foundations, Esthetic 
Foundations, as described by the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of 
Education? 

20. What are the implications for 
teacher education of recent research 
regarding beginning teacher’s feelings 
of inadequacy or problems, as in Quan- 
beck’s Study (Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, Dec. 1953) and Wellbank’s 
study (Journal of Teacher Education, 
Sept. 1953) ? 

21. Is the basic hypothesis of the 
Ford Foundation-Arkansas experiment 
in teacher education sound and is there 
a probability that it will set the pattern 
for concepts in teacher education in 
the future? 

22. Should the screening emphasis in 
teacher education be primarily upon 
selective admission, should it be pri- 
marily upon selective retention, or 
should both be emphasized equally? 

23. In light of the teacher shortage, 
should those in charge of professional 
education curricula continue to set up 
more rigorous standards of selective ad- 
mission and selective retention. 

24. Should the process of screening 
candidates for admission to professional 
curricula and/or student teaching and/ 
or certification recommendation in- 
clude the employment of such instru- 
ments as: Minnesota Teacther Attitude 
Inventory; Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory; Heston Personal 
Adjustment Inventory; Bell Adjustment 
Inventory, Kuder Preference Test; and 
the Strong Vocational Interest Inven- 
tory? 

25. Should admission of the student 
to student teaching be dependent upon 
his establishment of a minimum cumu- 
lative scholarship ratio of 1.5 in his 
major area of study? 

26. Should there be a shift in the 
primary function of the campus school 
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from student teaching to demonstra- 
tion, experimentation and research, and 
provision of educational leadership and 
service to schools in the area served by 
the institution? 

27. Should off-campus student teach- 
ing experience in public schools be 
used to supplement on-campus student 
teaching experience in campus schools? 

28. Should the off-campus student 
teaching experience in public schools 
be used exclusively? 

29. Should the student teaching ex- 
perience involve increasing responsi- 
bility for all aspects of the work of the 
teacher through a period of consecutive 
weeks on a full time basis? 

30. Should a professional experience 
in the fall, involving observation of and 
participation in the opening week of 
the public school in the home town of 
the student, be adopted as an aspect of 
the professional program of studies of 
all candidates for student teaching? 

31. To what degree should teacher 
education institutions assume responsi- 
bility for the development of a realistic 
and functional follow-up program of its 
graduates? 

32. To what degree should teacher 
education institutions assume responsi- 
bility for the development, in coopera- 


tion with the public schools, of non- 
credit, in-service programs of teacher 
education? 

33. In light of the shortage of teach- 
ers, how can teacher-educating institu- 
tions approach the problem of balanc- 
ing teacher supply and demand and 
equating quality control to both? 

34. Should the tendency to empha- 
size re-education of high school teachers 
for elementary school positions and the 
guidance of candidates into the ele- 
men school field be re-examined in 
light of the impending demand for 
high school teachers? 

35. Will higher standards in teach- 
er education and facilitation of recip- 
rocal certification procedures among 
the states result from a compulsory, 
nation wide (rather than required or 
state wide) plan and procedure for ac- 
creditation of teacher-educating institu- 
tions? 

36. Assuming nation wide accept- 
ance of the accreditation authority of 
the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education, what relation- 
ship will be established between Coun- 
cil accreditation or failure to accredit 
a teacher education institution in this 
State and the certification policies of 
the State Department of Education? 





Follow-Up Services At Valdosta State College 


Ted W. Booker 


Valdosta (Ga.) 


A PLAN of follow-up services for 
teacher graduates of Valdosta State Col- 
lege is based on the belief that the re- 
sponsibility of the college to the stu- 
dent extends far beyond the limits 
of a well balanced four-year program 
of pre-service education. In accepting 
a student as a participant in its train- 
ing program, he college also accepts 
the responsibility of placing the grad- 
uate in an appropriate teaching posi- 
tion and assisting him in the success- 
ful adjustment of full time employ- 


State College 


ment. Experience has shown that the 
typical college graduate in teacher edu- 
cation requires approximately two 
years of full-time work in which to 
test his theories, to become oriented and 
adjusted to the job of teaching, and to 
attain a reasonably high level of teach- 
ing efficiency. The recent graduate, ex- 
perienced or inexperienced as a teacher, 
needs much supervision and guidance. 
A plan of follow-up services is designed 
to provide the graduate with such assis- 
tance during this two year period. 
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There are three essential aspects of a 

follow-up plan in teacher education: 

a. Campus in-service conferences 
and/or seminars. 

b. “On the job,” in the classroom, 
consultative assistance provided 
by representatives of the college’s 
Department of Education. 

c. Counseling and guidance services 
handled by correspondence from 
the office of the Director of 
Teacher Education. 


Campus Conferences and Seminars 

Two campus conferences for recent 
graduates in teacher education are held 
during each school year. The fall con- 
ference is usually scheduled for the lat- 
ter part of September or early October 
in order that the teacher will have suf- 
ficient time to recognize his real prob- 
lems in teaching. At this meeting the 
problems are identified, possible solu- 
tion are discussed, a tentative working 
plan is set + ° and visits to the respec- 
tive schools by the college staff mem- 
bers are scheduled. 

In the early spring a follow-up con- 
ference is held, at which time the work 
of the year is evaluated. An important 
part of the program is that which is 
concerned with the sharing of experi- 
ences by the recent graduates—“How I 
solved my problems,” etc. Much time 
is spent in exchanging ideas, in self- 
evaluating, and in discussing the 
strength and weaknesses in their year's 
work. 

Visitation 

At least two visits are made during 
the school year by college staff persons 
to the classrooms of the recent grad- 
uates of the Department of Education. 
Members of the college faculty partici- 
pate in the visitation phase of in-service 
— only upon invitation of the 
ormer student. With few exceptions, 
graduates are anxious to avail them- 
selves of this service and readily re- 
spond to the offer of assistance. Some 
teachers, because of accessibility or the 
nature of their problems, are visited 
many times during the school year. 

The supervising or critic teachers an- 


nually plan on-the-job visits with their 
former internees. This practice has 
roven successful as a means of improv- 
ing the quality of work done by the 
supervisors and as another source of 
cosultative help for the new teacher. 


Correspondence Assistance 

The Chairman of the Department of 
Education, Director of the Follow-Up 
Program, and other college staff men- 
bers correspond with the graduates 
throughout the school year, sending 
mimeographed material and _ bibliog- 
raphies, offering suggestions concerning 
classroom problems, etc. The graduate 
is constantly being reminded of the sus- 
tained interest of those who directed 
his training in his professional and per- 
sonal welfare. 


Evaluation of the Program 

Although largely of an informal na- 

ture, me work has been done during 
the past several years in evaluating the 
effectiveness of this follow-up program. 
The advantages or values of the pro- 
gram appear to be as follows: 

1. Improved relations between pub- 
lic school systems and the college. 

2. Improved alumni — college rela- 
tions through increased initial 
success in teaching and sustained 
interest in the welfare of the grad- 
uate. 

8. An excellent medium for the 
evaluation of the pre-service pro- 
gram of teacher education. 

4. cepa opportunity for the 
staff members of the Department 
to work in actual public school 
situations, thereby increasing 
their effectiveness in the teaching 
of professional education courses. 

The major limitation or problem in- 

volved in the plan is that of financial 
support. With increased enrollments 
in teacher education, larger graduating 
classes will necessitate the assignment 
of additional field services workers. It 
is expected, however, that the advan- 
tages here outlined will more than jus- 
tify the larger budgetary allocation 
necessary for staffing this important 


program. 
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Post-Student Teaching Laboratory Experiences 


William C. Spencer and Ardwin J. Dolio 
University of Delaware 


O..: area in many teacher educa- 
tion programs where experimental 
study seems appropriate and necessary 
is that of post-student teaching labora- 
tory experiences. This is particularly 
true in those instittuions where the bas- 
ic student teaching period is relatively 
short, and where scheduling difficulties 
tend to limit the extent to which stu- 
dent teaching plans can be adapated to 
variations in the needs of individual 
students. 

At the University of Delaware, senior 
students majoring in the field of ele- 
mentary education spend the first eight 
weeks of the public school year in full- 
time, es student teaching. The 
remainder of the winter semester is 
primarily spent in on-campus profes- 
sional education courses. One of these 
courses is a seminar in which the stu- 
dents are helped to analyze the prob- 
lem situations which they faced during 
their student teaching period. 

During the spring semester these stu- 
dents, since they have completed the 
professional requirements for gradua- 
tion and certification as elementary 
school teachers, have devoted their time 
to general education and elective 
courses. Therefore students have had 
little opportunity, before reporting to 
a teaching position, to try out the ad- 
ditional knowledge gained through the 
seminar. Students, aware of this gap, 
have from time to time expressed in- 
terest in spending an additional period 
in the public schools during the spring 
semester. 

In 1948 the Subcommittee of the 
Standards and Surveys Committee of 
the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges stated that: “three major pur- 
poses can be served by professional lab- 
toratory experiences following the 
period of student teaching: (1) to per- 
mit students to do more intensive work 
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in areas of special interest or com- 
petence; (2) to make it possible for stu- 
dents to strengthen shortage areas; (3) 
to help students gain a new overview 
of the larger school situation and to 
study the interrelationships of its vari- 
ous parts.” In summarizing its recom- 
mendations the Subcommittee noted 
the relative lack of experimentation in 
this area, and urged institutions to un- 
dertake projects that would provide 
data for further study. 

It was decided to plan an experi- 
mental program of post-student teach- 
ing laboratory experience at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware for the spring 
semester of 1953. In January a selected 
group of school administrators, repre- 
senting school systems of varying size 
and characteristics, was invited to the 
campus for exploratory discussions. 
This group firmly and enthusiastically 
supported the proposal, and agreed to 
contact members of their own staffs 
who might be interested in working 
with students. 

With the support of public school 
personnel insured, the selection of stu- 
dent participants began. Three basic 
requirements were established: (1) par- 
ticipating students must have com- 
pleted both the student teaching pro- 
gram and the seminar which follows; 
(2) participating students must have ex- 
pressed a definite interest in improving 
their teaching through additional ex- 
perience in public school situations; 
and (3) participating students must 
have obtained the approval of the 
faculty members responsible for the 
conduct of the program. This latter 
requirement was designed to insure 
selection of those students whom it was 
felt could most profitably undertake 
such a program. 

Ten students who fulfilled these re- 
quirements were selected as the partici- 
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pants. An initial conference was held 
with each participating student during 
which an individual plan of work and 
study was roughly sketched out. In suc- 
ceeding conferences, each student, with 
the assistance of faculty members, drew 
up a detailed outline of his specific 
needs and interests. These were then 
organized and translated into a list of 
experiences which he could undertake 
in an actual school situation. Each par- 
ticipating student agreed to spend at 
least one full morning each week in a 
school, and at least one additional hour 
weekly in a seminar or workshop at 
the university. 

Using the lists prepared by the stu- 
dents as a basis for planning, a series 
of meetings involving administrators, 
interested teachers, and the university 
representatives were held in the dif- 
ferent school systems during the first 
week of the spring semester. During 
these meetings the lists were reviewed 
by the public school representatives, 
and decisions were reached to place 
each student initially in that school 
situation which offered the best pos- 
sibility to help him reach the first of 
his objectives. It was again emphasized 
that the program would be kept flex- 
ible and highly individual in nature 
in order to permit any student, with 
the approval of both the public school 
and university representatives, to move 
from one experience to another or from 
one school to another. 

The ten students worked in a total 
of seven different schools. Their ex- 
periences included a wide range of 
— school situations such as the 
following: 

1. Teaching at a grade level marked- 
ly different from the one with 
which they had worked as a stu- 
dent teacher. 

2. Working with a school represent- 
ing a socio-economic group dif- 
ferent from the one in which they 
had done student teaching. 

8. Working with school faculty 
members concerned with the spe- 
cial services, such as art, music, 


physical education, speech correc- 
tion, and remedial reading. 

4. Working with administrators in 
carrying out school routines such 
as maintaining records, ordering 
books and supplies, arranging 
schedules, etc. 

5. Organizing and conducting field 
trips. 

During the weekly sessions on cam- 
pus with the college faculty members, 
the students discussed and evaluated 
their school experiences, and worked 
on plans and materials for new proj- 
ects. This part of the program was 
not in any sense a class lecture session; 
agenda were decided on the basis of stu- 
dent problems arising from their im- 
mediate experiences and related specif- 
ically to their experiences yet to come. 
One of the most striking and yet most 
predictable developments in these plan- 
ning sessions was the growth of student 
awareness of needs. Plans moved from 
broad statements of goals to specific 
statements of particular needs which 
could be more satisfactorily organized 
into a pattern of sequential yet inter- 
related experiences. For example, one 
student who initially expressed a desire 
to know more about the special services 
offered by the public schools finally de- 
cided to begin by assisting the remedial 
reading teacher with a group of third- 
and fourth-grade children. Evaluation 
of this experience helped the student 
gain a clearer understanding of the proc- 
ess of teaching reading, which he later 
gave evidence of being able to apply to 
groups of children not needing reme- 
dial assistance. 

A mid-term evaluation meeting of the 
total group was held to share findings 
and to try to solve problems which had 
developed. The results of this evalua- 
tion meeting were evident during the 
remaining weeks of the semester. Plan- 
ning, continuity, and student and 
teacher satisfaction were all improved. 
It is significant to note that student in- 
trest in the program continued at a 
high level, and that each student de- 
voted considerably more than the re- 
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quired amount of time to the program. 

Evaluation of this program is difficult 
because the experimental period was 
short, because the students who elected 
the program were uniformly enthu- 
siastic and above average in compe- 
tence because there are few programs 
in other institutions against which an 
effort of this kind can be appraised, and 
because it was not possible in the time 
available to work out completely ad- 
equate techniques of evaluation. As 
more experience is gained with the 
program, it is hoped that some of these 
problems can be solved. 


In spite of these difficulties, the col- 
lege and school faculty members, as 
well as the administrators, believed that 
considerable benefit resulted from these 
experiences. Public school personnel 
involved in the program provided two 
major observations: 

1. It was evident that the students 
developed greater competence in 
handling a variety of situations, 
as shown by their willingness and 
performance in carrying out re- 
sponsible tasks on a volunteer 
basis. 


2. Teachers who had also worked 
with the student teaching pro- 
gram noted the superior perform- 
ance of the participating students. 
This, they believed, resulted from 
the students having had oppor- 
tunity for wider and more respon- 
sible experience. 

The students stated that, while their 
student teaching experience had been 
valuable, the additional opportunity to 
work in the schools had given them 
confidence in and understanding of the 
school program that they had not 
achieved by the end of the student 
teaching period. Most of them were 
particularly impressed with the oppor- 
tunities they had to become acquainted 
with the many activities and functions 
of the school apart from the regular 
classroom program. They unanimously 
recommended that the program be con- 
tinued and, if possible, expanded. 

The two faculty members most close- 


ly involved with the program concurred 
with the judgments made both by the 
school personnel and by the students. 
While recognizing the considerable ex- 
penditure of time and effort involved 
on the part of many persons in carrying 
out a program of this type, they were 
convinced that the educational gains 
for these students warranted this ex- 
penditure. They realized, moreover, 
that the ultimate value of such a pro- 
gram must be determined by the quali- 
ty of teaching performance exhibited 
by the students in their early years of 
regular teaching responsibilities. Efforts 
to determine this quality will be made 
through a follow-up program of the 
graduates. 

No adequate appraisal of the first 
year of this program can be made with- 
out noting the limitations under which 
it operated. 

1. The lack of sufficiently varied 
school facilities in the immediate 
area of the university made it 
necessary for most students to 
travel some distance from the 
campus to participate in the pro- 
gram. 

2. It was found that numerous con- 
ferences with individual teachers 
and administrators were necessary 
to be sure that the experiences 
planned with and for students 
provided maximum opportunities 
of a varied kind, and on a more 
advanced level than is normally 
provided for student teachers. 

3. Transportation of students to 
their assigned schools, within the 
limits of time available to them, 
was particularly difficult. Neces- 
sary transportation had to be 
furnished either privately or, more 
usually, by the faculty members 
involved in the program. 

Despite the limitations described, it 
is believed that the program was highly 
successful in its first year. Further ex- 
perience and experimentation will no 
doubt resolve many difficulties as well 
as help to improve the quality of stu- 
dent Alle through these post-stu- 
dent teaching laboratory experiences. 








Strong Foundations: A New Movement to Improve Elementary 
Education 


J. L. Blair Buck 


E OR many years the efforts of re- 
gional accrediting associations have 
been directed toward the improvement 
of colleges and high schools. The rec- 
ord of achievement in this direction is 
highly gratifying to anyone who cares 
to examine it. Without the great influ- 
ence of these regional associations, the 
United States might still have blighted 
areas in which high schools and col- 
leges, utterly unworthy of the name, 
“short change” youth. Without these 
associations, disastrous political control 
would almost certainly have been es- 
tablished over some of our schools and 
colleges. 

These organizations were created and 
are maintained by members of the 
teaching profession and are completely 
independent of any form of govern- 
mental control, state or federal. Like 
such professional associations as the 
American Medical Association, the re- 

ional accrediting associations furnish 

ne examples of the determination of 
free men to voluntarily cooperate in 
the continuing improvement of their 
institutions. However, many of the 
able men and women who have been 
leaders in these great movements to 
improve our high schools and colleges 
have long been uncomfortably con- 
scious of the fact that the elementary 
schools have had no similar help or 
encouragement. This area, where the 
foundation of education for every child 
is laid, and which determines in large 
measure the progress which a child can 
make in high school and in college, has 
been grossly neglected. 

Association leaders have known that 
in the 6 ee the process of building up a 
high school to meet regional association 
standards has sometimes involved rob- 
bing the elementary schools. Efforts 
have been made to stop this dangerous 
weakening of the foundations to 


strengthen the superstructure and these 
efforts have probably been reasonabl 
successful, but there has been little evi- 
dence in the activities of the six great 
regional accrediting associations of de- 
termined and continuing effort to do 
for elementary schools some of the fine 
things done for high schools and col- 
leges. 

The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools has for over 
fifteen years been discussing possible 
ways of helping to improve education 
at the elementary level. Many and 
convincing have been the speeches in 
association meetings and the articles in 

ublications as to the need for improv- 
ing elementary schools. But now a 
program is in action! There is neither 
time nor space to review in detail the 
many important steps through which 
the present program was brought into 
being nor to acknowledge by name 
those able and persistent men and 
women who served as leaders and con- 
sultants in the many conferences and 
study groups organized for evolving 
the plan. 


Southern States Workshop 

Perhaps a good point to begin in de- 
scribing the Southern Association's Co- 
operative Study in Elementary Educa- 
tion is the three-year period prior to 
1947-48. One of the projects during 
this period at the now famous Southern 
States Work Conference at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, was that of formulating 
plans for improving elementary schools. 
At this center where representatives of 
twelve southern states have been meet- 
ing since 1940 to study cooperatively 
matters involving education, the re- 
gional committee discussing elementary 
education evolved a plan for a well-or- 
ganized study in each of the twelve 
southern states. The plan involved a 
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cooperative pooling of the thinking of 
state representatives at regional sum- 
mer workshops or work conferences and 
the ever generous General Education 
Board provided funds for a three-year 
study. The study began in the fall of 
1948 and the Southern Association 
Commission on Research and Service 
became the sponsoring agency. 


Coordinating Committee 


A Coordinating Committee made up 
of representatives from each of the 
states was appointed and a highly com- 
petent coordinator was provided. 
Through sub committees a plan was 
carried out of: (1) gathering and pre- 
senting significant data on elementary 
education to the public; (2) Develop- 
ing practical ways of evaluating ele- 
mentary schools— (This became a self- 
evaluation plan); (3) Improving the 
teaching and administrative personnel 
responsible for elementary schools; (4) 
Initiating an effective program of ac- 
tion to accelerate the improvement of 
personnel and curriculum. Under (1) 
a publication called “Good Schools for 
Children” was published. The sub- 
committee for (2) developed a “Guide 
for Self-Evaluation.” A bulletin, “Edu- 
cation of Elementary School Personnel,” 
was prepared by sub-committee (3) and 
sub-committee (4) prepared a pictoral 
bulletin entitled “Promising Practice in 
Elementary Schools.” The Cooperative 
Study in Elementary Education pro- 
posed a definite plan of action which 
was adopted by the Southern Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1952. This plan offered to elemen- 
tary schools a relationship to the South- 
ern Association perhaps described best 
by the word “affiliation.” Though 
affiliation on the part of a single school 
was made possible, the affiliation of all 
the elementary schools in a particular 
city or county school division was, with 
few exceptions, the pattern followed. 

A scale of fees for this affiliation was 
established which varied according to 
the number of schools in the division. 
The question of what benefits may re- 


sult for the elementary school thus 
affiliated is something that only time 
will tell. The benefits will, however, 
include the following: 

(1) Opportunity to participate in 
continuing regional conferences and 
studies in which are pooled opinions 
and experiences in the ongoing effort 
to improve elementary schools; 
Sharing in receiving all publications 
now available and in preparing revi- 
sions on new materials; (3) Receiving 
the aid of competent consultants to 
work with groups within the states; (4) 
Opportunity to attend the annual meet- 
ings of the Southern Association at 
which more and more attention is being 
devoted to the improvement of elemen- 
tary schools. 


It is, however, necessary for those 
who establish the affiliation to have 
“faith” similar to that which brought 
the Associations themselves into bein 
many years ago. It should be stat 
that during the years of study and dis- 
cussion there developed a strong and 
widespread antipathy to the idea of 
having elementary schools “evaluated” 
by what we call “outside visiting com- 
mittees” as is customary in the evalua- 
tion of both high schools and colleges. 
The predominating idea is that the 
evaluation of an elementary school 
shall be a self-evaluation process car- 
ried on voluntarily by the staff of the 
school with whatever help the staff may 
voluntarily seek from its own divisional 
personnel or from state or regional 
sources. 


Regional Committee 


The Southern Association continues 
to maintain a regional committee, 
called the Central Coodinating Com- 
mittee, to which each state contributes 
one or more members. This commit- 
tee will help to guide the programs un- 
dertaken in the several states and in 
the region, and it is hoped that the 
committee will have the services of a 
highly competent consultant before 
long. 

The Association officially offered the 
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plan of affiliation to the chief state 
school officers of the southern states for 
the first time in the spring of 1953. 
Action by each of the several states was 
necessary to promote the idea within 
each state. 

In several states there was a long 
delay in deciding on the best way of 
undertaking the project. Despite this, 
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by the time the annual meeting of the 
Southern Association was held in Mem- 
phis December 1-5, 1953, the affiliation 
of some elementary schools had been 
established in eleven states. At this 
early stage when little promotional 
work within some of the states had yet 
been done, a total of nearly 2,000 ele- 
mentary schools had been affiliated. 





A Study of Motivation of “Persistent” vs. “Non-Persistent” Students 
in Teacher Education 


Anthony C. La Bue 
George Washington University 


iF THE increasing emphasis on the 
recruitment of prospective teachers in 
recent years, a great deal of attention 
has been focused on the attitudes of ele- 
mentary and high school students to- 
ward teaching as a career. In addition, 
a number of studies have been made 
relating to the motives of candidates 
for choice of teaching as a career. Al- 
though it cannot be claimed that the 
latter studies have unraveled the com- 
plex web of motivations that underly 
the choice of teaching, they do indicate 
a direction in which important explora- 
tion can be carried on. 

A minor part of the writer’s doctoral 
dissertation’ was concerned with differ- 
ences between the motives of those stu- 
dents who persisted and those who did 
not persist in their interest in teaching 
as a vocational choice. Students in the 
persistent group were those who had 
completed a program of teacher prep- 
aration and had, upon graduation from 
Syracuse University, accepted a teach- 
position. The non-persistent students 


“An Analysis of Some Factors Associated 
With Persistence of Interest in Teaching as a 
Vocational Choice,” Unpublished doctoral dis- 
sertation. School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, June 1954. 


were those who had made application 
for admission to a program of teacher 
preparation but did not enroll in such 
a program. 

The purpose of this article is to pre- 
sent the findings with respect to the 
motives for choice of teaching of the 
two groups of students described above. 
The data were collected by means of an 
open-ended questionnaire at the time 
the students in both groups applied for 
admission to a program of teacher prep- 
aration. The findings are reported sep- 
arately for the women and men in the 
two groups under consideration. 


Women 


On only one reason given was there 
a significant difference between the 
women in the persistent and non-per- 
sistent groups. The reason was “to serve 
society,” which was given by 42 per 
cent of the women in the persistent 
group as contrasted with 22 per cent of 
the women in the non-persistent group. 
It is interesting to note that, as con- 
trasted with the persistent women, a 
larger percentage of women in the 
non-persistent group gave “interest in 
children and young people” as a reason 
for choice of teaching as a career. 
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The reasons for choice of teaching 
given most often by the women in the 
persistent group and the percentage 
of these women who gave the same rea- 
sons are as follows: interest in children 
or young people, 48 per cent; fun in 
teaching, personal satisfaction, 44 per 
cent; to serve society, 42 per cent; op- 
portunity to work in an academic field 
of major interest, 30 per cent; desire to 
control youngsters, 16 per cent. 

In contrast, the women in the non- 
persistent group gave the following rea- 
sons: interest in children or young peo- 
ple, 58 per cent; opportunity to work 
in an academic field of major interest, 
31 per cent; fun in teaching, personal 
satisfaction, 27 per cent; to serve so- 
ciety, 22 per cent; respect for the pro- 
fession, 15 per cent; to help build a 
better world, 15 percent. 


Men 


At the 5 per cent level of confidence, 
the persistent and non-persistent men 
differed significantly for two reasons: 
opportunity to work in an academic 
field of major interest, and stepping- 
stone to another occupation. The rea- 
son, opportunity to work in an aca- 
demic field of major interest was given 
by 48 per cent of the men in the non- 
persistent group as contrasted with 25 
per cent of the men in the persistent 
group. The reason, stepping-stone to 
another occupation was given by 14 per 
cent of the men in the non-persistent 
group and by some of the men in the 
persistent group. 

The reasons for choice of teaching 
given most often by the men in the per- 
sistent group and the percentage of 
these students who gave the same rea- 


son are as follows: interest in children 
or young people, 39 per cent; respect 
for the profession, 25 per cent; to serve 
society, 25 per cent; opportunity to 
work in an academic field of major in- 
terest, 25 per cent; fun in teaching, 
personal satisfaction, 27 per cent; secu- 
rity in a job, 18 per cent. 

In contrast, the men in the non-per- 
sistent group gave the following rea- 
sons: opportunity to work in an 
academic field of major interest, 48 per 
cent; security in a job, 28 per cent; de- 
sire to control youngsters, 24 per cent; 
to help build a better world, 24 per 
cent; identification with a former 
teacher, 17 per cent; to serve society, 
17 per cent; stepping-stone to another 
occupation, 14 per cent. 

In conclusion it can be stated that 
except for the significantly greater per- 
centage of women in the persistent 
group who chose teaching “to serve 
society,” very limited differences of 
pratical significance exist between the 
reasons given by the women in these 
groups. With respect to the men in the 
two groups under consideration a 
greater differentiation exists. It does 
not seem that the motives expressed by 
the men in the non-persistent group re- 
veal a high degree of ethical conscious- 
ness and a realistic philosophy which 
includes a liking for young people. 

From this limited survey of motives 
for choice of teaching as a career, it is 
apparent that teaching is chosen for 
a great number of reasons. Some of 
these are based on intellectual interests 
and others seem to be based on emo- 
tional needs. While this can be viewed 
favorably, the very fact of emotional in- 
volvement should require a closer ex- 
amination of such motivations. 








Wet the Kociniehers 


by 
Douglas é. Scates 


The National Teacher Examinations in 1954 


Arthur L. Benson 
Educational Testing Service 


S TUDIES of the National Teacher 
Examinations are made each year fol- 
lowing their nationwide administration 
in February. The present paper reports 
certain data and raises certain questions 
which should be of interest to teacher 
education institutions. 


Nature of the National Teacher 
Examinations 


The National Teacher Examinations 
consist of a battery of tests designed to 
measure the professional knowledge, 
mental ability, and general cultural 
background of prospective teachers. 
The tests are administered at examina- 
tion centers under the auspices of col- 
leges and school systems, and returned 
to the NTE project offices for central- 
ized scoring and analysis. Each candi- 
date receives a copy of his examination 
scores, along with interpretive informa- 
tion, and he may request transcript 
service to any college or school system. 
Also, at the request of the colleges, stu- 
dents’ scores are made available to the 
colleges which they attend. 

When the National Teacher Exami- 
nations Program was inaugurated in 
1940 under the sponsorship of the 
American Council on Education, the 
test battery required two full days of 
testing time. As data were accumulated 
on the reliabilities and intercorrelations 
of the tests in the original battery, it 
became evident that the examination 
could be shortened, and in 1950 the 


examinations were administered in a 
single day. Also in 1950, full respon- 
sibility for the examinations was trans- 
ferred to Educational Testing Service. 
This action was in accordance with the 
American Council's policy of withdraw- 
al from direct oo for testing 
programs and with the merger, in 1948, 
of its testing activities with those of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching and the College En- 
trance Examination Board to form ETS 
as a non-profit educational organiza- 
tion. ETS appointed an advisory com- 
mittee for the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations, and on the advice of this 
committee, established in 1951 the gen- 
eral specifications for the current test 
battery. 

The examinations are administered 
in two half-day sessions. In the morn- 
ing session, it is customary to give the 
Common Examinations, which consist 
of five tests: (1) Professional Informa- 
tion, (2) English Expression, (3) His- 
tory, Literature, and Fine Arts, (4) 
Science and Mathematics, and (5) Non- 
verbal Reasoning. In the afternoon 
session, candidates may take one or two 
of the nine Optional Examinations 
offered. Unlike the Common Examina- 
tions, which are designed to test gener- 
al knowledges and abilities appropriate 
for all school teachers, the Optional 
Examinations evaluate competencies 
for specific teaching fields. For ele- 
mentary school candidates two Option- 
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al Examinations are provided, and for 
secondary school candiadtes, seven Op- 
tional Examinations are available. 

The examinations do not include any 
tests designed to evaluate personal or 
social characteristics of candidates. It is 
primarily for this reason that both the 
American Council on Education and 
Educational Testing Service have in- 
sisted that teacher education institu- 
tions and school systems use other eval- 
uative techniques to supplement the 
examinations in any general appraisal 
of their candidates. In the early years 
of this testing program, some educators 
feared that the examination scores 
would be misused. These fears appear 
to have been without foundation. Dur- 
ing the five years that the author has 
been associated with the examinations 
as their director, he has not discovered 
a single school system which uses the 
examinations as the sole basis for selec- 
tion and employment of teachers. 


Standardized Scores 


The score on each one of the tests 
in the Common Examinations is re- 
ported as a scaled score which is de- 
signed to have a mean of approximate- 
ly 60 and a standard deviation of 10. In 
addition to these scores on individual 
tests, a Weighted Common Examina- 
tions Total Score is reported. The 
latter is derived by giving the Profes- 
sional Information scaled score a 
weight of 4, each of the General Cul- 
ture scaled scores a weight of 2, and 
the English Expression and Nonverbal 
Reasoning scores weights of 1 each. 
With these weights, the average 
Weighted Total score for candidates 
tested in recent years at nationwide 
administrations has approximated. 600 
with a standard deviation of about 85. 

Each year a new form of the exami- 
nations is prepared. These annual 
forms contain selected items used in 
earlier administrations as well as newly- 
written items. To control minor varia- 
tions in difficulty from form to form, 
the Weighted Common Examinations 
Total Scores on the different forms are 
equated; that is, a particular Weighted 


Total score will represent the same 
level of performance and thus, year-to- 
year comparisons are ible. Scores 
on the Optional Examinations, on the 
other hand, are not equated from year 
to year, but are reported on a scale 
which has a mean of 60 and a standard 
deviation of 10 for candidates taking 
each option at a nationwide adminis- 
tration who indicate that option as be- 
ing in the field in which they are best 
prepared to teach. 


Reliabilities 

In general, the Kuder-Richardson 
reliability coefficients for the Common 
Examinations are .85 or higher, and for 
most Optional Examinations, .90 or 
above. For a random sample of 370 
experienced teachers with bachelor’s 
degrees who took the 1954 Common 
examinations, reliabilities on the five 
tests ranged from .86 to .90, with stand- 
ard errors of measurement ranging 
from 3.6 to 4.3. The most reliable tests 
were Professional Information, English 
Expression, and History, Literature, 
and Fine Arts. These tests included 
105, 60, and 60 items respectively. The 
two shortest tests, Science and Mathe- 
matics (45 items) and Nonverbal Rea- 
soning (30 items), had reliabilities of 
87 and .86, and standard errors of 
measurement of 4.0 and 4.3. 

The relatively high reliabilities ob- 
tained for tests of only 45 and 30 items 
reflect the fact that for most items ex- 
tensive item analysis data are available 
for consideration in constructing each 
annual form of the tests. For the 1954 
form of these tests, the average biserial 
correlations between each item and the 
test of which it was a part ranged from 
.40 for the fairly heterogeneous Profes- 
sional Information test to .61 for the 
homogeneous Nonverbal Reasoning 
test. Similarly, data are available to 
prevent undue speededness of the tests. 
Half or more of a random sample of 
February 1954 candidates completed 
the three longest tests and the 30-item 
Nonverbal Reasoning test. 

The reliability of the Weighted 
Common Examination Total Score for 
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three different recent forms of the tests Reasoning test. This finding is in agree- 
ranged from .95 to .96, with standard ment with certain unpublished data 
errors of measurement from 19.6 to which seem to indicate that perform- | 
18.8. ance on the Non-verbal Reasoning test , 

For the 80-minute Optional Exam- may be negatively related to age be- ! 
inations, Kuder-Richardson reliability yond the college senior level. The 
coefficients range from .83 to .94, with weighed Common Examination Total | 
standard errors of measurement from Score shows increases larger than the 
4.1 to 2.5. sum of the changes in the individual 

test scores because of the weights which 

Educational Level and NTE Score _are employed. 

Table 1 shows data from the 1954 A caution must be sounded with re- t 
nation-wide testing, broken down by gard to conclusions which mght be ‘ 
three educational levels. Since the drawn from the data in Table I. These , 
examinations are designed primarily data represent the candidates who ac- : 
for use with students in their final tually take the examinations at various t 
year of pre-service preparation, the fact educational levels. But the averages 1 
that the preponderance of these candi- should not be interpreted as applying ( 
dates were seniors, or at the bachelor’s to all students at these levels since the t 
degree level, is in accord with expecta- selective factors applying to those who o 
tions. It will be seen that the average take the NTE probably differ at dif- f; 
scores rise moderately as the educa- ferent levels. The three groups in Ta- tl 
tional level of the candidates increases. ble 1 are composed of different individ- 7 
The general superiority of examinees uals and the prevailing motives for C 
with master’s or doctor’s degrees does taking the examinations at different 8 
not, however, hold for the Nonverbal educational levels are probably at var- oi 

aj 

5 

T 

TABLE 1 le 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE COMMON AND OPTIONAL EXAMINATIONS re 

1954 Nationwide Candidates Classified by Educational Level sc 

sti 

Undergraduates Seniors and Holders of Master’s ca 

Below Senior Year Bachelors & Doctor’s Degrees -" 

Examination N M S.D. N M S.D. N M S.D. onl 

Common Examinations — 273 500+ 273 ab 

Professional Information ~~ 58.1 11.0 59.5 10.1 63.9 108 en 
English Expression ————__ 57.7 9.4 58.7 9.9 61.1 10.6 

History, Lit. & Fine Arts____ 57.1 10.1 58.9 10.5 644 112 SCC 

Science & Mathematics____. 573 94 59.7 10.4 63.7 10.1 sta 

Nonverbal Reasoning —__. 59.3 106 59.3 10.6 58.7 10.8 va 

Wtd. Common Exam. Total 578.1 88.9 593.3 86.5 631.5 88.8 a: 

Optional Examinations® — 8a 

Ed. in Elementary School. 146 59.2 95 | 2,064 596 102 46 605 12.1 , 

Early Childhood Education. 45 64.1 95 636 59.9 9.9 Ca ho 

Biological Sciences — ees.” Samadi 172 585 10.0 , eiany <" dlealie pre 

English Lang. & Lit.._.__ a cm 698 581 10.2 58 602 10.7 ave 
Industrial Arts Ed. ..__. — 2 75 594 1038 mee ee 

Mathematics ee es,” eae 232 579 99 eS + tate no} 

Physical Sciences —.._. i hie eae 97 58.5 9.5 a - Gees = ties wil 

ee ae 742 593 13.1 72 G19 103 cor 

evi 

*Means and standard deviations are reported for groups of 25 or more candidates. dat 

+These 500 seniors and bachelors are a random sample from approximately 5,500 examinees in 
this category. the 
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iance. A more penetrating analysis of 
the relationship between examination 
scores and educational level must await 
data on the performance of a single 
group of candidates (i.e., the same 
persons) taking the examinations at all 
three levels. Such data are not cur- 
rently available. 


Effect of Repeated Testing 


Candidates who repeat the examina- 
tions confirm the expectation that they 
would, on the average, improve their 
scores. In the 1953 nationwide admin- 
istration, 131 applicants reported that 
they had taken the examinations in 
1952. The increase in average Weighted 
Common Examination Total Score for 
this group was 29 points. The stand- 
ard deviation also increased slightly, 
from 75 to 78. The correlation between 
the scores in 1952 and in 1953 was .89. 
This degree of consistency in Weighted 
Common Examination Total scores 
seems to be quite satisfactory in view 
of the many factors which affect them. 

Those who decided to take the NTE 
again in 1953 made an average score of 
544, as compared with 515 in 1952. 
These relatively low scores suggest at 
least one motive for these applicants to 
repeat the tests. Presumably the initial 
scores did not meet the minimum 
standards set by school systems or edu- 
cational institutions using the National 
Teacher Examinations as part of their 
selective procedures. The data cited 
above could hardly be interpreted as 
encouraging to those candidates whose 
scores were substantially below local 
standards. However, repeaters are a 
varied group, and a few make sizable 
gains. 

It seems probable that most repeaters 
hope, for one reason or another, to im- 
prove their scores. The fact that, on the 
average, they succeed in doing so does 
not give any assurance that candidates 
without such aspirations would achieve 
comparable gains. For more definitive 
evidence on this point, data on candi- 
dates who might be selected to repeat 
the tests in an experimental situation 
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are required. Such data are not now at 
hand. 


Scores According to Field 


Candidates preparing for some teach- 
ing fields reveal distinctive patterns of 
scores on the five tests in the Common 
Examinations. Tabular data on this 

int are available elsewhere in printed 
orm.’ For some groups score patterns 
in the Common Examination are quite 
irregular. For example, Industrial Arts 
candidates, as a group, achieve an av- 
erage scaled score more than half a 
standard deviation above the nation- 
wide mean in the Science and Mathe- 
matics general culture test, but obtain 
an average score a full standard devia- 
tion below the mean in English Expres- 
sion. For other groups, such as Business 
Education, Elementary, and Music, the 
score pattern of averages is usually 
quite flat across the five tests, with no 
variations from the nationwide mean 
of more than three-tenths of a standard 
deviation. English candidates typically 
score well above the general average in 
the English Expression test and in the 
History, Literature, and Fine Arts 
general culture test. For other groups, 
score patterns seem to reflect not only 
formal preparation, but also special in- 
terests and abilities. Mathematics and 
Physical Science candidates, for exam- 
ple, conform to expectations based on 
their preparation by achieving ex- 
tremely high mean scores on the Sci- 
ence and Mathematics general culture 
test. In addition, however, they also 
average well above the natiqnwide 
mean on the Nonverbal Reasoning 
test, which is essentially an aptitude 
measure having little or no similarity 
to any formal instruction. 

One is tempted to speculate on the 
possibility that the relatively poor per- 
formance of Physical Education and In- 
dustrial Arts candidates on the English 
Expression test may be related to low 
interest or ability in dealing with 
verbal materials. Such interpretation 


1Educational Testing Service, NTE Interpre- 
tation of Scores (Princeton, N. J.: ETS, 1954). 
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must, however, devolve on whether 
these candidates have as much oppor- 
tunity in their training for gaining 
skill in English Expression as do candi- 
dates in other sendin fields. Finally, 
the data currently available show that 
candidates prepared as counselors 
achieve higher average scores on the 
Professional Information test than 
any other group. There is, however, no 
evidence to support the conclusion 
that this fact is related either to any 
special interests and abilities or to spe- 
cial opportunities their preparation 
provides. In summary, score patterns 
on the Common Examinations for dif- 
ferent teaching fields suggest that there 
are substantial differences in the knowl- 
edges, abilities, and possibly interests of 
various teacher groups. The implica- 
tions of these differences for curricu- 
lum development, student guidance, 
and selection remain unclear pending 
intensive study as to the source of the 
differences. 


Test Intercorrelations 

Intercorrelations among the various 
tests in the National Teacher Examina- 
tions are moderately high. Studies of 
the four most recent forms of the Com- 
mon Examinations yield intercorrela- 
tions among the five tests ranging from 
.38 to .79, with an average of .58. In all 
four forms, the highest correlations 
were obtained between the Professional 
Information test and the general cul- 
ture test in History, Literature, and 
Fine Arts; these correlations ranged 
from .62 to .79, with an average of .69. 
The lowest average correlation, .44, 
was found betwen the same general cul- 
ture test and the Nonverbal Reasoning 


test. The inclusion of tests which do 
not correlate highly with each other 
leads to a broader measurement of the 
candidates. 

Correlations between the Common 
Examinations and the Optional Ex- 
aminations are difficult to interpret 
briefly. It can be noted that the 
Weighted Common Examinations To- 
tal Scores correlate quite highly with 
Optional Examination scores. For six 
groups taking the six most popular op- 
tions in 1953, these correlations ranged 
from .73 for the Biological Science op- 
tion to .87 for the Elementary School 
option. 

The data that have been presented 
are descriptive of the test performance 
of candidates who, for the most part, 
selected themselves to take the exam- 
inations. Thus, any conclusions based 
on the reported results must refer only 
to the heterogeneous samples of 6,000 
candidates who participate in the na- 
tionwide testing each February. As 
noted earlier, it is not proper to gen- 
eralize to any population of teacher 
candidates with different characteris- 
tics. If it were desired to obtain rig 
orous answers to such questions as 
those that have been raised in the pres- 
ent paper, it would be necessary to 
sample at random from a specified 
population and experimentally or sta- 
tistically control the effects of extra- 
neous factors. The purpose of the 
present paper is not to provide answers 
but rather to raise certain questions 
that seem to be of importance in teach- 
er education and to present some perti- 
nent characteristics of tests that might 
be used in the investigation of these 
and related problems. 
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Education for the Gifted 

Gertrude H. Hildreth, in collaboration with 
Florence N. Brumbaugh and Frank T. Wilson, 
Educating Gifted Children (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1952, 272 pp., $3.50). 

Educating Gifted Children is essen- 
tially a progress report of the Hunter 
College Elementary School's experience 
in training gifted children. The book 
is an outgrowth of workshops set up by 
the principal, Dr. Brumbaugh, in col- 
laboration with her teachers and co- 
operating Hunter College faculty mem- 
bers to evaluate the achievements of the 
10-year period from 1941 — at which 
time the 75-year-old elementary school 
was reorganized as an experimental 
center for an elementary school curric- 
ulum for gifted children, aged three to 
eleven—to December 1951. Preliminary 
reports and sections of the book were 
prepared by various committees. 

The book is important primarily as 
an account of how the school operates 
and will be of interest and help to all 
educators and teachers concerned with 
establishing or understanding programs 
for the education of the gifted. 

Included are sections on school or- 
ganization, curriculum, methods and 
resources, school and community, par- 
ents as coworkers, guidance, education 
of teachers, outcomes, and issues and 
problems. Stressed throughout is the 
a that the aim of education 
or the gifted should be well-rounded, 
happy, well-adjusted persons. The in- 
tellectual development, which is the 
basis of selection, is not given dispro- 
portionate attention to the neglect of 
health (both physical and mental), 
effective social relationships, creative 
experiences, and emotional adjustment. 

Admission to the school is free since 
Hunter is part of the New York City 
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Dorothy Me Cushey 


public school system. Teachers must 
meet oa set by the state and 
city, although it is believed that the 
Hunter teachers are superior teachers, 
because of selection. Since June, 1940, 
all pupils admitted to the school have 
been required to have I.Q. scores of 130 
or above as measured by the 1937 Re- 
vision of the Stanford-Binet. Because 
children admitted before 1941 were 
allowed to remain in the school until 
graduation, the year 1947-8 was the first 
that the enrollment consisted entirely 
of gifted children selected according 
to the criterion of 1.Q. 130. The aver- 
age I.Q. is around 150, a level reached 
by only about one out of a thousand 
in the general population. 

Of most interest to the reviewer were 
the chapters discussing goals and the 
curriculum, life in the school, and par- 
ents as coworkers. Although the teach- 
ers undoubtedly are well-trained, a 
somewhat condescending attitude to- 
ward parents (most of whom are from 
high-middle socio-economic groups) is 
suggested, perhaps falsely in tone. “The 
Hunter faculty are always ready to 
guide parents in the home training of 
the gifted when they are invited to do 
so. There are always some who resent 
unsolicited advice from ‘old maids’” 
(p. 177). Two of the weakest chapters 
are on outcomes and issues, due prob- 
ably at least in part to the newness of 
= program and lack of comparable 

ata. 

This book is a welcome addition to 
the slowly growing literature of the 
field of the gifted child and to the 
training of teachers for the gifted. 

—Jj. T. Hunt 
University of North Carolina 

Written particularly for the class- 

room elementary teacher is The Gifted 
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Child in the Regular Classroom by 
Marion Scheiffle, No. 12, Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching, (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1953. 84 pp., 
$.95). There is a good section on iden- 
tifying the gifted child and one on his 
special avetlous. Of particular interest 
is the section suggesting enrichment 
practices. Note the reasonable price. 


—D. M. 


Environment for Learning 


Creating a Good Environment for 
Learning is the new yearbook of 
A.S.C.D. (Washington, D. C., National 
Education Association, 1954. 307 pp. 
$3.75) . Through real-situation accounts 
at each grade level, this volume pre- 
sents the importance of personal rela- 
tionships, physical backgrounds and 
learning techniques as determiners of 
learning. The volume is attractively 
illustrated, readable in style, of con- 
venient size, and should be most useful 
in in-service education. It was prepared 
by an association committee under the 
chairmanship of Robert Gilchrist. 

—D.M. 


Parent Counseling 


Counseling with Parents by Edith M. 
Leonard, Dorothy D. VanDeman, and 
Lillian E. Miles (New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1954, 330 pp. $3.75) should be an 
excellent choice for the parent-teacher 
growth shelf. The book is a first el 
son account of the parent counseling 
techniques of Jane LeRoy, a kinder- 
garten teacher. Miss LeRoy does every- 
thing that today’s good teacher occa- 
sionally does or dreams of doing, so 
that occasionally Miss LeRoy appears 
to be a paragon of insufferable virtue. 
In spite of that, the total volume is 
fascinating and, if widely read, should 
do much to develop this frontier of 
educational practice. 

—D.M. 
Public Relations 
An Introduction to Public School Re- 


lations, by Ward G. Reeder, (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1953, 284 
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pp.» $3.75) is the product of Dr. 
eeder’s long experience in teacher 
education, with special reference to the 
area of public relations. It covers the 
subject of the schools’ relations with 
the public in all of its aspects. Begin- 
ning with scope and sequence, the book 
progresses on to the nization and 
administration of a definite plan for 
gy good relations with the pub- 
ic. It delves into relations with the 
press, with student and staff publica- 
tions and handbooks, with personnel 
behavior, with special events, and with 
publicity campaigns. 

Dr. Reeder takes the attitude that it 
is the duty of the school officials and 
employees to keep the public informed 
about the work of the schools. He out- 
lines the characteristics of a good pub- 
lic relations program, and points up de- 
sirable ways and means for conducting 
such a program. He uses sample pro- 
grams from various school systems 
along with diagrams, charts, graphs and 

hotographs to illustrate his points. 

he book includes not only indexes 
from student and teacher handbooks 
and school newspapers, but photostats 
of handbills, posters, advertisements 
and special events programs. It analyses 
children’s educational activities, and 
shows how they can be used to greatest 
advantage for publicity purposes. 

Provision for adult centered organi- 
zations and activities, and community 
use of school facilities is also discussed, 
and many sugestions are made for the 
management of such activities so as to 
lessen the number of possible enemies 
that the school might inadvertently 
make. 

—Belle McGauley 
San Jose (Calif.) State College 


Reading 


Paul Witty, How To Become A Better Read- 
er (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1953. 
304 pp., $4.16 cloth, $3.07 paper) . 

The purpose of this book is to give a 
step-by-step program for the improve- 
ment of the rate of reading. It can be 
used effectively in senior high and col- 


lege. 
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The book is divided into two parts, 
the first containing twenty lessons cov- 
ering various aspects and problems met 
in trying to improve reading ability, 
the second providing twenty short read- 
ing exercises with questions on each. 
The second section acts as a constant 
check or test on how much improve- 
ment is taking place. Answers and both 
my and comprehension graphs are in 

e back of the book. There is also a 
short vocabulary quiz of the harder 
words found in each of these reading 
exercises. 

The first twenty chapters seem to be 
divided into five general sections. Chap- 
ters four and five point out problems 
met by the student in reading. Chapters 
six through thirteen show the students 
different kinds of reading. Chapters 
fourteen and fifteen deal with vocab- 
ulary building, and the last five chap- 
ters conclude with problems of con- 
tinued reading improvement beyond 
the book. 

The problems dealing with the in- 
creasing of reading rate are adequately 
covered in this book with the single ex- 
ception of vocabulary building. Two 
lessons are hardly sufficient to start a 
student building a good vocabulary. In 
the book there is included an excellent 
eight-page bibliography, listed under 
various subject headings, to start the 
student out on other reading experi- 
ences. 

—Gerhard Eichholz 

Bowling Green State University 


Supervision 

Harold Spears’ new book in the field 
of supervision is a comprehensive one, 
Improving the Supervision of Instruc- 
tion (New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 
1953. 478 pp., $4.75). His twenty-two 
chapters encompass everything, includ- 
ing reports from forty-eight states and 
one hundred fifty different school com- 
munities, historical backgrounds and 
hopes for the future. 

Spears divides curricula into the 
celebrated three parts: (1) curriculum 
development and the selection of in- 


structional materials, (2) the in-service 
training of the staff, and (3) the more 
direct supervisory service to the individ- 
ual teacher. 

Compendiums are not the most fas- 
cinating reading in the profession, but 
Spears’ style and phraseology make this 
one more readable than most. It is a 
good book to go to if you want to know 
something specific. Spears concludes: 
“The teaching profession has changed 
its beliefs about supervision, but not 
its hopes. Supervision is an educational 
giant, rooted in instructional fertility 
and nourished on professional hope. 
The future is bright.” 

—D. M. 
College Entrance 


Improving Transition from School to 
College by Arthur E. Traxler and 
Agatha E. Townsend, (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953. 165 pp., 
2.75), is concerned with the curric- 
ulum of the student who expects to 
attend college. The material upon 
which it is based has been taken from 
the Fifth Report of the Committee on 
School and College Relations of the 
Educational Records Bureau. This 
study was based on the responses to a 
questionnaire returned by 607 colleges 
in 1949 and on answers received to a 
similar instrument from 1,101 public 
secondary schools and 250 independent 
schools in 1950. 

The authors have summarized the 
significant aspects of the Fifth Report 
as they relate to the basic guidance 
concept that “college ought to be a con- 
tinuation of a broad, liberal, individual- 
centered and community-oriented edu- 
cation begun at school.” A plea is made 
that colleges ought to encourage rea- 
sonable experimentation and that sec- 
ondary schools should be more alert 
to such opportunities. It is suggested 
that everyone would benefit if the col- 
lege could place more emphasis on 
general pn og and maturity and 
much less emphasis on specific subjects. 

The background for the central 
theme has been well sketched by Taxler 
and townsend when they list eight basic 
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concepts for college admission, outline 
the current admission situation, discuss 
techniques in the transfer of students 
from secondary school to college, and 
formulate six guiding principles for ad- 
mission. 

Because newer methods of evaluation 
are now available than when the Car- 
negie Unit plan was widely adopted, the 
authors argue that “emphasis should be 
shifted from requirements to the provi- 
sion of opportunities and guidance in 
choosing those opportunities that coin- 
cide with aptitudes, achievement, and 
interests of individual students.” 

This is an important book for prin- 
cipals, school counselors, college ad- 
mission officers, and deans to take to 


heart. __Richard L. Beard 
University of North Carolina 


Administration 
Morphet, Edgar L. and Others, Citizen Co- 
operation for Better Public Schools, (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1954) 298 
pp. $4.00 . 
The purpose of the 53rd yearbook of 


the National Society for the study of | 
Education is to explain the importance ~ 


and the role of citizen co-operation in 
public school education. Section one 
discusses background and issues; section 
two deals with citizen co-operation in 
action, and section three points out 
ways for improvement of co-operation 
in the future. It arms the reader by 
giving him, in the words of the nations’ 
eading experts, an insight into success- 
ful practices of home-school-community 
relations. It does not offer a magic for- 
mula but a source of ideas and a guide 
to practical planning—ideas for organi- 
zation of study and exploration around 
action projects, of careful evaluation 
and analysis of how people work to- 
gether, and of the problems encoun- 
tered in the difficult task of welding 
extension of knowledge and feelings. 
This volume has timely utility both 
for professional educators and the lay- 
man who is interested in the improve- 
ment of the public schools. 
—John E. Gee, 
Bowling Green State University 


The Administration of the Modern Second- 
ary School by J. B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, 
Francis L. Bacon (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1953 614 p. $5.00). 


Anyone familiar with previous edi- 
tions of The Administration of the 
Modern Secondary School will be able 
to find his way around in the new 
fourth edition easily. Division Seven 
has been added by combining a new 
chapter on “The Community College” 
with the last chapter, “What Is Ahead 
in Secondary Education?” End of chap- 
ter references antedate 1946 in fifty per 
cent of the instances. The chapter on 
“School Plant” is thoroughly revised 
while others, such as “Secondary School 
and College Relations,” lag. The 
printed page is easy to read, the head- 
ings are clear even though there is more 
material per page. Very little recog- 
nition is given to the necessity for the 
democratic process in successful school 
administration. 

Ralph E. Heiges 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Personnel Problems of School Adminisira- 
tors by Clarence A. Weber (New York: Mc- 
Graw Hill Company, 1954 378 p., $5.00). 


The thesis of Personnel Problems of 
School Administrators is that person- 
nel problems of school administrators 
will largely disappear if the teacher has 
an active part in the policy forming 
process. This would be applicable to 
teacher load or salaries, to in-service 
education or leaves of absence, and the 
other areas covered. 

The author conceives the basic values 
for solving personnel problems as being 
the maintenance of health, the mutu- 
ality of interests, the effective use of in- 
telligence, and an environment condu- 
cive to creative effort. 

The book’s outstanding feature prob- 
ably is the presentation of ideas be- 
lieved good but which are not now 
generally accepted. For example, salary 
schedules are usually based on degrees 
and years of experience, yet the author 
gives much space to a system which 
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bases salaries on other measurable 
forms of growth. Also, throughout the 
book, lists of questions to be asked of 
or by teachers suggests procedures for 
cooperative solutions to problems. 

Although the author aims at seven 
groups in public education, he reaches 
three areas particularly,—new sugges- 
tions for administrators, solutions for 
some teachers’ problems, and changed 
emphases for teachers’ organizations. 
His direct and implied criticism of 
teacher education procedures reveals 
another group which might read with 
profit. 


Perhaps a few snatches of ideas left 
with the reviewer would be helpful: the 
best in-service education seeks solutions 
to real school problems; teacher educa- 
tion institutions must emphasize how 
teachers and administrators can plan 
cooperatively; custodians should be 
selected with as much care as are teach- 
ers; teacher organizations must con- 
cern themselves with professional ethics 
and professional standards; “only 
through improvement of the quality of 
our professional services can we ever 
expect the realistic public to ‘shell out’ 
to pay salaries.” 

Ralph E. Heiges 


Brief Mention 


The Doubleday Papers in Psychology 
are an interesting publishing venture. 
In paper-bound pamphlets retailing at 
no more than $1.00, authorities discuss 
the history and present status of vari- 
ous psychological theories. A few 
selected titles are: Donald Snygg, Mo- 
tivation; Clarence J. Leuba, The Sex- 
ual Nature of Man; L. J. Bischof, 
Intelligence: Statistical Conceptions of 
Its Nature; Horace B. English, The 
Historical Roots of Learning Theory. 
The papers are clearly written and 
should be excellent supplemental read- 
ing for either students or teachers who 
do not devote full time to psychology. 
(They may be excellent for profession- 
al psychologists as well; this reviewer 
could not speak to that). 


Schedule Building for Today's Sec- 
ondary School by Lemuel R. Johnston 
and Anna Gloor Johnson (East Orange, 
New Jersey: A.M.G. Associates, 1953. 
77 pp., paper. $3.75) applied the scien- 
tific technique of data control to high 
school schedule building. The pamphlet 
gives clear, step-by-step directions for 
the process and should give great aid 
in disposing of one of the more trouble- 
some problems of administration. 


School Camping by John W. Gilli- 
land ($1.00) is A.S.C.D.’s current con- 
tribution to the promotion of outdoor 
education. The pamphlet describes 
present programs and discusses the 
problems and safeguards to be observed 
in setting up new programs. 

Indispensable both for reference and 
for keeping library orders up to date is 
A.S.C.D.’s Selected Bibliography for 
Curriculum Workers, 1954 Edition 
($1.00) . 

From the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the N.E.A. comes Strength- 
ening Community Life: School Can 
Help, 1954 $.35. By use of real illus- 
trations, the pamphlet shows how, in 
some instances, schools can lead in 
efforts for community improvement. 

An interesting combination of ma- 
terials is put together in The Spring of 
Civilization, Periclean Athens, edited 
by Charles Alexander Robinson, Jr. 
(New York: Dutton, 1954. 464 pp. 
$7.50). The author points out in his 
preface that as the crisis in our own 
civilization deepens, it becomes impor- 
tant to return to the traditional values 
of our Christian-Judaic-Hellenic inheri- 
tance. To illustrate the spirit of Hel- 
lenism, Robinson has included drama 
by Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides; 
two selections from Plato; selections 
from Thucydides and Xenophon, and 
seventy plates illustrating the art of 
the period. The existence of text ma- 
terials such as this will make it easier 
to plan and teach general education 
courses in which the spirit of an age 
may be explored rather deeply. 








WHATS HAPPENING IN TEACHER EQUCATION 


Around the Nation 


NATIONAL 


Status of Acreditation in the Field of 
Teacher Education. On July |, 1954, the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education transfered to the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education the list 
of institutions in good standing with it and 
the responsibility for accreditation of teacher 
education in the future. 

The following data indicate the state of ac- 
creditation in this field at the time of this 
transfer. In the interpretation of these data, 
it should be remembered that the figures given 
are in terms of the number of institutions ac- 
credited for teacher education. They do not 
reflect the proportion of teachers that are pre- 
pared in the accredited institutions. Actually, 
slightly more than 50 per cent of all new 
teachers each year graduate from institutions 
specifically accredited for teacher education. 


Nember Accredited by Different Associations 

and Agencies 

1209 Instiutions are approved for teacher edu- 
cation by state departments or boards of 
education 

*885 of this number are accredited by the ap- 
propriate regional accrediting association 

284 of the total are accredited by the AACTE 
and now constitute the original list of 
NACTE 


*14 of the 284 accredited by AACTE are NOT 


accredited by the appropriate regional asso- 
ciation 
270 of the total are accredited by both AACTE 
and the appropriate regional association 
310 of the total are accredited or approved 
only by their respective state departments of 
education 
615 of the total, as classified below, are ac- 
credited by the appropriate regional associa- 
tion but NOT accredited nationally for 
teacher education: 
39 are state universities and land-grant col- 
leges 
28 are state colleges 
27 are private or parochial universities 
477 are private or parochial liberal arts col- 
leges 
39are junior colleges 
5 are private teachers colleges 
Subtracting the 39 junior colleges that are 
not eligible for NCATE accreditation, leaves 
576 that would be eligible to apply for NACTE 
accreditation. 


*Does not take into account the actions of 
regional associations in the spring of 1954. 


Prepared for the JOURNAL OF TEACHER Epu- 
CATION, by W. Earl Armstrong, Director of the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, July 15, 1954. 


STATE-BY-STATE 


CALIFORNIA 

Spring Meeting. At its spring meeting, 
the California State Board of Education 
adopted new regulations defining the responsi- 
bility and functions of the State Board of 
Education's Committee on Accreditation, per- 
sonnel serving on the committee and their 
terms of office. Standards to be maintained by 
institutions for general education, academic 
majors and minors, physical facilities, faculty, 
library, student personnel services, and cre- 
dential programs are outlined, with special 
provisions for the accreditation of institutions 
preparing supervisors and administrators. In- 
cluded in the new regulations is a requirement 


that institutions seeking accreditation for 
teacher education shall be accredited by “a 
recognized regional accrediting association.” 
Standards for provisional credentials in fields 
where there is a shortage of fully certificated 
teachers were also adopted, as a result of the 
action at the 1953 State Legislature ending 
the issuance of emergency credentials in Cali- 
fornia after July 1, 1954. Each of the new 
provisional credentials contains an academic 
standard and requires the applicant to work 
toward the requirements for a regular cre- 
dential at the rate of six units per year. The 
seven areas included are general elementary, 
general secondary, special secondary for speech 
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correction, special secondary for teaching the 
mentally retarded, child welfare, and super- 
vision of attendance, elementary administra- 
tion, and school nurse. 

As a result of the recommendations of a 
state-wide committee appointed by Roy E. 
Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
in 1951, new regulations for teachers of home- 
making education were adopted. 


Study of Funds. A request has been sub- 
mitted to the State Department of Education 
asking for current information on how the 
funds paid for the supervision of student 
teaching are being used by local school dis- 
tricts. A first report of how school districts 
were using this money was published in the 
March, 1952, issue of The Journal of Teacher 
Education. The new study will be undertaken 
in the fall. 


Student Teaching. Two hundred participants 
were expected at the Association for Student 
Teaching Summer Workshop at Whittier Col- 
lege, August 16 to 20. The workshop theme 
was “Special Competencies for the Supervising 
Teacher”. Directors were John Bright, Whit- 
tier College; Wilbur Dutton, University of 
California at Los Angeles; and Donald Wilson, 
San Diego State College. 

Workshops for those who supervise student 
teaching was offered at the College of the Pa- 
cific, July 26 through August 6, and Chico State 
College during its summer session. —James C. 
Stone. 


DELAWARE 


Actions taken at the June 19 meeting of 
the Committee on Teacher Recruitment 
of the Council for Delaware Education in- 
clude the following: 

1. Asked that a survey be made in each com- 
munity of would-be and former teachers who 
might be available to teach, working through 
principals, industrial firms, and the Parent 
Teachers Association. 

2. Asked for a study of conditions relating to 
the use of recent mothers in teaching. 

8. Distribution of information such as 
“Should Your Child Be a Teacher” to parents, 
on teaching as a career for their children. 

4. Analysis of teacher supply, demand, and 
factors relative to this. 

5. Study of effect of May 17 decision of the 
Supreme Court on teacher supply, with refer- 
ence to preventing it from aggravating the 
shortage and preventing the discharge of other- 
wise qualified teachers for reasons of color; 
plans for replacing teachers who may be dis- 
charged as a result of integration. 
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IOWA 


New Certification Pattern. In a move to 
simplify and streamline the licensing of teach- 
ers for lIowa’s schools, the State Board of 
Public Instruction has adopted a new teacher- 
certification plan effective immediately. 

Under the new system only five basic classes 
of certificates will be issued—permanent pro- 
fessional, pre-professional, substitute, and tem- 
porary. Each teacher will hold only one class 
of certificate and the various teaching privi- 
leges will be endorsed on it. 

Professional certificates will be available only 
to college graduates and may be converted to 
permanent professional certificates valid for the 
lifetime of the holder after the teacher has 
completed four years of successful experience 
and thirty semester hours of approved credit 
beyond the baccalaureate degree. 

Pre-professional certificates will be available 
to people with preparation for teaching based 
on less than college degrees. Most of these 
certificates are valid for elementary-school 
teaching and are now issued to teachers who 
have completed two years of college prepara- 
tion. For many years original certificates for 
high school teaching have been issued only to 
people who have completed four years of col- 
lege preparation. 

Substitute certificates will be issued to people 
whose regular certificates are not now in force 
but who have been qualified to teach at some 
time in the past. 

Temporary certificates, valid for a term of 
one year, will be issued to teachers who have 
slight deficiencies which keep them from 
qualifying immediately for regular pre-pro- 
fessional or professional certificates. 

This plan deviates from national practices 
in one significant respect. It does provide for a 
permanent certificate. However, the require- 
ments for this certificate have been set at a 
relatively high level, and it is expected that 
career-minded teachers will have the incentive 
to qualify for it. Those who seek this certificate 
primarily for reasons of “security” will at least 
need to meet a relatively high level of prepara- 
tion by present Iowa standards. In time, sixty 
semester hours of preparation beyond the bac- 
calaureate degree might well become the mini- 
mum requirement for this lifetime certificate. 

The Appointment of an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion has been authorized by the State Board 
of Public Instruction to help work out a plan 
for the development and approval of new pro- 
grams of teacher education in Iowa colleges. 
The bulletin on teacher certification will 
specify the amount of over-all preparation re- 
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quired, instead of carrying rigidly itemized 
lists of requirements for the various types of 
certificates. Prospective teachers will be advised 
that they must complete an appropriate pro- 
gram of preparation in an approved institu- 
tion. Then, upon the recommendation of the 
institution, the appropriate certificate with the 
proper endorsements will be issued. 

New Balletin. A bulletin entitled, “Hand- 
book for Teacher Preparing Institutions,” is in 
preparation. It will present guides for colleges 
to use in the development of their individual 
programs of teacher education. Each program 
will be studied by a reviewing committee. 
Then, before it is recommended to the State 
Board for approval, a visiting committee will 
make an evaluation of it—Wayland W. Os- 
born. 


The Fifth Annual School Public Rela- 
tions W sponsored by the lowa 
State Education Association and lowa State 
Teachers College, was attended by one hun- 
dred-ten representatives of lowa organizations, 
Teachers and administrators. Held at Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, in July, 
the workshop had as its theme, “It's Time to 
Know Your Schools.” 

Participants agreed that Iowa can support 
a stronger program of education by working 
out a formula to tax wealth where it is to 
educate children where they are. 

The shortage of teachers and classrooms was 
described as critical. Suggestions included the 
appointment of citizens’ committees to make 
long term plans for building needs, in addition 
to the use of federal funds for school building 
construction, 

Other topics discussed were the responsibility 
of educators in attracting competent young 
people into teaching, the raising of salaries for 
teachers, and school district reorganization. 


KANSAS 


Future Teachers. At a spring meeting of 
college and junior college FTA chapters in 
Wichita, the Kansas State Future Teachers 
Association was established, its officers elected, 
and its constitution adopted. The Kansas 
TEPS Commission sponsors the KSFTA and 
will provide field service to the various college 
chapters. 

The major project of the organization will 
be sponsorship of high school FTA clubs. 

The degree minimum for new teachers in 
Kansas will become effective in 1958, by action 
of the Kansas State Board of Education on 
June 24, 1954. The step to advance standards 
even in the face of teacher shortages was 
spearheaded by the Kansas TEPS Commission, 


with staunch and active support of the Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers and other lay 
groups. 

A degree will be required for membership 
in the Kansas State Teachers Association be- 
ginning in 1957. (Since 1952 sixty hours has 
been the minimum requirement.) This action 
is based on the conviction that higher stand- 
ards will attract more and better people to 
the teaching profession, and that Kansas chil- 
dren deserve the best.—F. Floyd Herr. 


KENTUCKY 


Selection of Candidates for Teacher Eda- 
cation. The administrative officers and fac- 
ulty members of Asbury College are working 
on a plan to increase the objectivity of the 
screening process in selecting candidates for 
teacher education. 

Under this plan, second-year students’ appli- 
cations are evaluated and rated by use of a 
point system, by the College Committee on 
Teacher Education. Other criteria used im 
screening applicants include: (1) the cumula- 
tive point standing of the individual and (2) 
his score on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory. 

It is understood that much of this screening 
process is highly subjective; however, it is felt 
that the increased objectivity obtained through 
confidential ratings by individual committee 
members, in addition to consideration of point 
standing and test scores, should give a better 
basis of selecting applicants for teacher edu- 
cation.—J. W. Devor. 

Dr. Adron Doran has resigned his position 
as Director of Teacher Education and Certi- 
fication, Kentucky State Department of Educa- 
tion, and has accepted the position as president 
of Morehead State College. 

Dr. Doran is a native Kentuckian and is well 
qualified for his new position, both by experi- 
ence and training. Perhaps no one knows 
more about Kentucky education nor has in- 
fluenced educational polices of this state more 
during the past twenty-five years than he has 

Dr. Doran succeeds Dr. Charles R. Spain, 
who resigned to become Dean of Education at 
the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

—Monroe Wicker 


MASSACHUSETTS 


TEPS Report. Frederick O. Holmes, Chair- 
man of the state TEPS Commission, reports 
that the major work of the Commission this 
year has been devoted to participation of mem- 
bers in regional conferences of the MTA, to- 
ward trying to influence local associations to 
set up local teacher education-professional 
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standards committees and to orient them as 
to what they might and should do in a local 
way in cooperation with the state commission. 

Legislative Programs. Chapter 64 of the Re- 
solves of 1954 of the State Legislature provides 
for continuing a special commission to make 
an investigation and study relative to the 
state teachers colleges. 

Under the terms of Chapter 471 of the Acts 
of 1954 (which is a state capital outlay pro- 
gram), provision is made for some new con- 
struction at the state teachers colleges at Bos- 
ton, Bridgewater, Fitchburg and Lowell, and 
also at the University of Massachusetts. 

Chapter 350 of the Acts of 1954 provide a 
mew tenure law for the teachers at the state 
teachers colleges—Hugh Nixon. 

The State Council on Teacher Education 
is planning for its November meeting a study 
of Teacher education programs in the state to 
encompass the major aspects from admission 
to placement. All institutions have been 
grouped in five categories, the purpose of 
which is to discover patterns of similarity and 
difference among programs in each or all cate- 

es. 

The following persons will report on in- 
stitutions in the respective categories: Dr. 
Daniel O'Leary, all state teachers colleges and 
Massachusetts School of Art; Dr. Stewart Stoke, 
liberal arts colleges with “major” programs in 
teacher education; Dr. Vernon Jones, liberal 
arts colleges with “minor” programs in teach- 
er education; Dr. Marie N. Gearan, professional 
schools of education; and Dr. Dugald Arbuckle, 
graduate programs in education. 

Ethies will be the topic of concentration 
of the state TEPS Commission during the 
coming year. There will be a report of a spe- 
cial ethics committee in the early fall.—Lester 
S. Vander Werf. 

Cenference at Harvard. “Improving the 
Quality of the Schools—Who Is Responsible?” 
was the theme of the Annual Harvard Sum- 
mer School Conference on Educational Admin- 
istration held July 19 and 20. Fourteen states 
were represented at the meetings. 


MICHIGAN 


News Notes. A sub-committee of the State 
Advisory Committee on Teacher Education and 
Certification has been working two years on 
suggested revisions of the Michigan Certifica- 
tion Code. 

The Council of College Presidents of the state 
supported institutions of higher education 
have been making an intensive study of all 
phases of college education, including possible 
future enrollments, staff requirements, capital 
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outlay needs, the financing of these, and teach- 
er education needs. 

Several state conferences have been held 
and several state committees have been at work 
on the problem of teacher recruitment. 

More than one hundred-thirty Future Teach- 
er Clubs have been organized in Michigan 
high schools. They are aided by the Michigan 
Education Association. 

Each year in October a leadership conference 
is held under the sponsorship of the Michigan 
Education Association at the M.E.A. Camp for 
Future Teacher Club representatives and spon- 
sors. 

Several committees have been at work on 
raising the certification standards and trying 
to decrease the number of special certificates. 

Wayne University has developed an experi- 
mental program to upgrade those teachers who 
have not qualified for the state provisional or 
permanent certificate. 

The four state teachers’ colleges will experi- 
ment with a teacher education program in 
which the first year or two can be obtained at 
the junior or community colleges. 

A conference on the impending shortage 
of high school teachers in the state was held 
at the Kellogg Center in East Lansing on May 
2 and 3. Some of the suggestions appearing 
in study group reports were: 

1. Explore ways and means of interesting 
young people in teaching. 

2. Coordinate activities at local, state and 
national levels, through a state planning com- 
mittee composed of representatives from the 
schools, teacher education institutions, organ- 
izations and agencies, and lay groups. 

$. Study and try methods of holding teach- 
ers in the profession. 

More than one hundred persons took an 
active part in the conference, which was spon- 
sored jointly by the Department of Secondary 
Education of Michigan State College, the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and the Michi- 
gan Education Association.—Victor H. Noll. 


MINNESOTA 


Preprint on Teacher Certification. Copies 
of a preprint on teacher certification, prepared 
by Mr. F. R. Adams, Director of the Division 
of Teacher Personnel, State Department of 
Education, with the help of the state TEPS 
Commission, were sent to the TEPS Commit- 
tees in each of the eight divisions of the state 
in the spring. The paper emphasizes the fact 
that standards for admission are an earmark 
of a profession. Its purpose is to clarify the 
revisions in the certification regulations made 
since 1950. Thirty-three questions commonly 
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asked by teachers are stated, and answered, 
grouped under these headings: kinds, issuance, 
validity, renewal, permits, revocation.—A mada 
Aarested. 


MISSISSIPPI 


As an outgrowth of its 75th Anniversary 
Celebration in 1952. Jackson College has 
continued the annual student-sponsored forum 
series. The forum series is action on the part 
of the students in accord with their belief 
that (1) teachers must never keep aloof from 
active participation as citizens in community, 
national, and world affairs; and (2) that stu- 
dents get acquainted with institutions and 
with the departments of our government by 
knowing the people who make them. 

In addition to broadcasting and appearing 
on television in the forum series, speakers from 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, the Ford Foundation, the Department of 
State, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the magazine, Mademoiselle, 
have discussed with college students and citi- 
zens the problems and issues in a democracy. 

During the summer session Jackson College 
was addressed by Mr. James Morris, foreign 
correspondent for the London Times whose 
subject was “The Assault Against Mt. Everest”; 
and Dr. Willard Goslin, of George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, who spoke on 
“Implications in Recent Curriculum Changes.” 

—Jane E. McAllister. 


Salary Schedule. Beginning with the school 
term of 1954-55, the state of Mississippi will 
establish a state minimum teacher salary 
schedule. This is directly related to the type 
of certificate which the teacher holds and may 
be supplemented from local district funds. 
Inauguration of the salary schedule will in- 
crease the average salary of the teacher holding 
a bachelor’s degree from a teacher education 
institution by a minimum of $500 per year. 

Mississippi's new certification plan begins 
operation November 1. This new program de- 
mands for the first time endorsements in each 
teaching field and at the appropriate level. 
It also provides for certification of administra- 
tors, supervisors, and teachers in special fields. 
This is a new departure in Mississippi certi- 
fication, since the older procedure certified 
teachers on either the elementary or secondary 
level. 

A workshop for school administrators 
was held during the month of June at Missis- 
sippi Southern College during which time out- 
standing educators were presented to the 
group and current problems of education in 
Mississippi were discussed. 


For the third consecutive summer a work- 
shop in economic education was conducted at 
the University of Mississippi. In attendance 
were teachers, principals, curriculum specialists 
and superintendents interested in developing 
materials and methods which may be used in 
the study of economics at the elementary and 
secondary level.—Forrest W. Murphy. 


MONTANA 


TEPS Committee Recommendations. The 
following are recommendations of the state’s 
TEPS Committee, approved by the March 
Delegate Assembly: 

1. Delegates went on record favoring amend- 
ments to the certification laws which would 
require that by September 1, 1956, teachers be 
required to have three years of training and 
by September 1, 1959, four years. 

2. The Committee called for four years of 
training for the elementary advanced certifi- 
cate, as well as deletion of the paragraph re- 
ferring to emergency certificates from state 
laws. 

3. A fourth year of teacher preparation is to 
be established at Northern Montana College 
and teacher preparation for both elementary 
and secondary teachers is to be offered at units 
of the Greater University of Montana that now 
prepare teachers, and that graduate work in 
education be established at a unit of the 
Greater University where it is supported by an 
under-graduate program in elementary educa- 
tion. 


NEW JERSEY 


Elementary School Curriculum. A new 
curriculum in elementary school education, 
designed to balance intellectual disciplines of 
the liberal arts and sciences with professional 
skills of teaching, has been granted state ap- 
proval and will be introduced at the College 
of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, this fall. 

The curriculum leads to a Bachelor of Arts 
degree and provides for a dual major, one in 
a branch of the liberal arts and the other in 
elementary education. It is the first such de- 
gree program offered in New Jersey.—Urban 
H. Fleege. 

New Buildings are under construction at 
the state teachers colleges at Glassboro, Jersey 
City, Montclair, Paterson, and Trenton. The 
purchase of g new site for the teachers college 
at Newark was completed in March 1954; the 
new campus will occupy one-hundred-twenty 
acres of land conveniently located near Union. 

Carricular Revision. The New Jersey State 
Teachers College Curriculum Commission has 
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just completed its first year of operation. 
Members of the Commission are: an elected 
faculty representative from each state teachers 
college; the president and dean of each state 
teachers college; the president of the New 
Jersey State Teachers College Faculty Associa- 
tion; the Assistant Commissioner in Charge 
of Higher Education, and the Commissioner of 
Education. The Commission functions as a 
steering committee, to receive, evaluate, and 
coordinate the recommendations of sub-com- 
mittees, to formulate and present curriculum 
proposals to an advisory council, and to refor- 
mulate and make curricular recommendations 
to the Commissioner of Education. 

During the year just passed, the Commission 
has developed an organizational pattern and 
advanced three important steps. They have 
agreed on certain basic definitions; formulated 
tentative lists of objectives in general and 
basic professional education; made steady 
progress in the development of total cur- 
riculum patterns.—S. David Winans. 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico’s TEPS Commission held 
its conference at the University of New Mex- 
ico, Albuquerque, August 11, 12, and 13 to 
complete the setting up of requirements for 
all types of certificates—Ellen W. Vaughan. 


NEW YORK 


New Graduate Program. A graduate pro- 
gram for teachers of technological subjects, 
which will combine instruction in educational 
techniques with engineering study, is to be 
inaugurated with the fall (1954) semester at 
New York University. 

One of the first of its kind in the country, 
the new program is under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the University’s School of Education 
and College of Engineering. Persons who 
teach, or plan to teach, technological subjects 
in the nation’s community colleges, technical 
institutes, and similar schools will be enrolled. 

Nation’s Teachers Honored. Representing 
every level of education from the grade school 
to the university, two men and four women 
received a hand-lettered scroll, a special cita- 
tion, and an engraved Bicentennial Medallion, 
from the hands of Dr. John A. Krout, vice 
president and provost of Columbia University, 
in a special ceremony on July 20. 

The six persons honored were: Professor 
Harold C. Hand, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Professor Theodore M. 
Greene, profesor of philosophy, Yale Univer- 
sity; Miss Helen Trask, the Munsey Park 
School, Manhasset, N. Y.; Miss Ada Shockley, 


The College Elementary School, Central Wash- 
ington School of Education, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington; Miss Lennie Green, Booker T. Wash- 
ington High School, Atlanta, Georgia; Miss 
Fern Collier, John Marshall Jr.-Sr High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The award winners were selected by a joint 
Columbia University Teachers College com- 
mittee working in close collaboration with the 
NEA and several other national teachers’ or- 
ganizations. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TEPS Commission Plans. The TEPS Com- 
mission is undertaking systematic research in 
five areas—selective recruitment, certification, 
graduate work program, laboratory experi- 
ences, and supply and demand. Also in proc- 
ess of preparation is a series of releases on 
problems and solutions relating to professional 
standards and teacher education. 

By the year’s end the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission will have developed “A Platform of 
Professional Standards” defining and spelling 
out what they find to be acceptable standards 
in the above five areas they are studying.— 
Eugene P. Bertin. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


As outlined in the South Dakota TEPS 
Commission’s final report, projects in the 
following fields are being undertaken: 
Teacher Recruitment 
Professional Growth 
Professional Standards 
Public Relations 
Teacher Education.—J. Howard Kramer. 
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TENNESSEE 


Southern education will get a better look 
at itself, through a project now underway at 
the University of Tennessee. 

The project’s first phase, in which em- 
ployees of state education departments in the 
South gave their own opinions of “how we are 
doing,” has already been completed. 

The second phase, now in progress, consists 
of gathering data from southern educators to 
analyze their “ratings” of the education de- 
partments in their states. 

For the final step, the U-T team plans to 
survey public school administrators and par- 
ents and other interested citizens for their 
attitudes toward the state education programs. 

According to Dr. Orin B. Graff, head of the 
U-T educational administration and _ su- 
pervision staff, the complete results of the 
unique project will help the staffs of the nine 
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cooperating state departments to appraise the 
strength or weakness of their programs as a 
basis for better meeting the educational needs 
of southern children. 


The regional research is sponsored by the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 


TEXAS 


New Standards for Undergraduate Pro- 
grams, The State Board of Examiners fur 
Teacher Education has adopted new standards 
for undergraduate programs for teacher edu- 
cation. They are to be presented to the State 
Board of Education at their summer meeting 
and, if adopted, will be distributed to all of 
the colleges in the State of Texas engaged in 
teacher education programs. 


The Board also adopted new standards for 
the certification of administrators, supervisors, 
counselors, visiting teachers, itinerant teachers, 
librarians, school nurses, and school physicians. 
If these are adopted by the State Board of 
Education, they will go into effect on Septem- 
1, 1955.—Waurine Walker. 


VIRGINIA 


Careful and continuing evaluation of pre- 
service courses in school administration at the 
University of Virginia School of Education has 
resulted in the introduction of new courses 
and elimination of some overlapping in other 
courses. New courses have been designed to 
tap resources from fields related to administra- 
tion and to provide practice as well as theory 
in communications and group dynamics. 


Typical of the new courses added to the 
School of Education curriculum for school 
administrators are: Seminar in Professional 
Writing, Group Processes in Education, and 
Professional Speaking. The writing course was 
offered for the first time during the 1954 sum- 
mer session. Dr. Hollis A. Moore, Jr., Asso- 
ciate Editor of The Nation's Schools, who 
served as a visiting member of the University 
of Virginia faculty this summer, gave the 
course. Dr. Jeffery J. Auer, Chairman of the 
University Speech and Drama Department, 
teaches the courses in speaking and group 
processes. 

Another new type of course work was de- 
veloped during the 1953-54 year in cooperation 
with the Middle Atlantic Region of the Co- 
operative Program in Educational Administra- 
tion. Specialists in the fields of economics, 
public administration, political science, psy- 
chology, sociology, and school administration 


collaborated in designing the course. An effort 
was made to identify and select talented indi- 
viduals who had demonstrated a potential for 
administration. Pertinent knowledge, princi- 
ples and procedures from other disciplines 
were brought to bear on problems in school 
administration throughout the course. 


If school administration can accurately be 
characterized as social engineering, then skill 
in communicating and working with people is 
a prerequisite to success. It is the responsibil- 
ity of graduate schools to equip future admin- 
istrators with such skills —B. J. Chandler. 


WASHINGTON 


Summer Enrollments. The total summer 
enrollments in the state teacher education in- 
stitutions of Washington showed an increase 
over that of last summer. The percentages of 
increase vary with the institutions, however, 
and will be issued later. Small increases are 
anticipated with the opening of the fall quar- 
ters, or semesters, in September. 


Among the prominent visiting educators 
in Washington colleges this last summer were 
Dr. Kimball Wiles of the University of Flor- 
ida at the Western Washington College of 
Education; Dr. Gerald S. Craig of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, at Central 
Washington College of Education; and Dr. 
Martin J. Langeveld of the University of 
Utrecht, Holland, at the State College of 
Washington, Central Washington College of 
Education, and Western Washington College 
of Education. 

Administrator’s Credential. One of the 
current topics of discussion in certain Wash- 
ington educational circles is the administra- 
tor’s credential. At the present time, only the 
University of Washington and the State Col- 
lege of Washington are authorized to give 
courses beyond the principal's credential to- 
ward to superintendent’s credential. The 
Washington Education Association in its dele- 
gate assembly last November in Tacoma 
adopted a resolution calling for legislation to 
be sponsored by the Association to remove the 
foregoing limitation. 

Salaries and Wages. In a joint meeting 
of the Trustees and Presidents of the three 
State Colleges of Education in Seattle on July 
16, it was decided that each college should 
seck in the session of the legislature conven- 
ing on January 19, 1955, a seventeen per cent 
increase in its appropriation for salaries and 
wages.—W. W. Haggard. 
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